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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thk favour with which the preceding volumes of the 
OmcNTAL Aknxjat, have been received has induced 
the proprietors to spare no expense to render it still 
more worthy of public approbation. In the present 
volume an attempt has been made, by combining the 
efibrts of several of the most distinguished artists of 
the day, to give greater variety to the illustrations 
than was attainable by the employment of a single 
jrorrcil. It is unnecessary to do more than allude to 
the be.iuty of the drawings finished by Clarkson 
Stanfield, R. A., David Roberts, T. Creswick, 
T. C. Dibdin, &c. &c., from the orginal sketches 
of the Author, or to the admirable manner in which 
they have beeir engraved itnder the skilful superin- 
tendence of Messrs. William and Edward Finden. 

With the same .view to variety, the literary portion 
of the Avork has been entrusted to Thomas Bacon, 
Esq., F.S.A., Avhose delightful volumes, entitled " First 
Impressions and Studies from Nature in Hindostan,” 
with all their freshness of remark and buoyancy of 
feeling, received such Avarm commendation from tlie 
best judges in the literary Avorld. 


Fleet Street, Sept. 8 , 1838 . 
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TnnoUGii successive brillinut periods of litera- 
ture and intellectual discernment, during which 
scarce a line of human character may have been 
left unti'accd, or the most latent motives to action 
impenetrated by the keen glance of refined 
judgment and critical scrutiny, the Author who 
for the first time enters upon the field of letters — 
while in very truth he dashes forward with head- 
long zeal, bold and elate, because blind to his 
peril — has been jiermittcd to shelter his forces 
under the breastworks of inexperience, diffidence 
of his strength, and distrust as to the quality or 
the sufficiency of his stores ; and his position has 
remained unchallenged. Johnson has said, and 
we readily admit, that “ the difficulty of the first 
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attain a measure of the latter, even though 
he may be conscious of possessing neither 
great vigour of intellect nor grandeur of ge- 
nius. 

The ability with which the foregoing volumes 
of the Oriental Annual have been 
conducted, and the popularity of the gen- 
tlemen who jointly laboured to produce 
them, forbid success to the present volume 
should it fall short of its predecessors in art 
or general interest ; and this consideration had 
well nigh induced the Author to decline the 
.undertaking. Animated, however, by finding 
the most distinguished artists of the day 
ready to correct the errors of his pencil, and 
hoping that he might secure the indulgence 
of his readers by frankly acknowledging his 
difiidence as to his literary capacity for such 
a work, he ventured to think again before he 
quite declined it. The question, stiU undecided, 
occupied the Author’s meditations, as he turned to 
consult DTsraeli’s Curiosities of Literature, with 
a determination to weigh dispassionately all which 
is therein so persuasively urged against the prac- 
tices of “ Authors of moderate capacity.” There 
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however, in a single ])assagc of ‘‘ Tlic Good Ad- 
vice of an old Literary Sinner,” he found matter 
sufficient for a decision in accordance with his 
own wishes, though at variance with the argu- 
ment. Even so keen a critic as Gillcs hlenage 
is represented as having found pleasure in the 
misci’able productions of the Abbe do Marolles, 
pimely for the sake of their embellishments, and 
the singnlarncatncss of their bindings. By virtue 
of these extrinsic advantages then, if a superior 
merit be denied, the Author admits a hope that 
ho may still rcivp some favor. 

Natural historians have said that birds, and 
other animals which prey upon the insect tribes, 
may be observed to select and pursue the most 
splendid of their Auctims in preference to the less 
beautiful. All who have travelled in the Himala 
jMountains must have remai'ked Anth admiration 
the brilliant array of colours exhibited b}’ the 
Leaf-bntterfg, when on the wing ; and possibly 
have watched, "svith suspended breath, its daz- 
zling ffight from tree to tree, and from rock 
to rock, as it has flitted on in zig-zag comse, 
striving to elude the pursuit of its insa- 
tiate enemy, the Fly-catcher: until, at last. 
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perchance when quite exhausted, it has suddenly 
vanished among the dried branches of a leafless 
tree, and the heAvildered bird, as if by magie 
art, is, in a second, cheated of his prey, AA'hile 
he darts his searching glance from side to side, 
unmindful of a certain decayed leaf which, in his 
hot pursuit, he has apparently brushed from the 
bough, and AAdiich falls to the earth unnoticed 
among those already scattered there. A word or 
two Avill explain. Nature, who has gi'eatly mul- 
tiplied the perils of this little insect’s life by so 
superbly decking it with crimson and purple 
and green and gold, in gorgeous combination, 
most fascinating to the Fly-catcher, has not 
neglected to provide it with means of escape the 
most subtle and the most admirable. The under 
sui'face of the wing is so exquisitely pencilled in 
imitation of a dead leaf, that not even the 
closest ocular scrutiny can detect the fraud; and 
no less care and design are displayed in the 
stmeture of the body, which as nicely resembles 
a small stem or twig, to which the leaf is 
attached. Thus, when closely pm’sued, the 
Leaf-butterfly vill seldom fail of escape by 
closing its wings and taking advantage of this 
deception. 
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Now tlic Autlioi* is sensible that in his tlig-lit 
he can avail himself of no such nianoomTc. His 
gaj'est plumage is upon the surface, and should 
his wings, when expanded, prove, in public esti- 
mation, no better than a dead leaf, alas I his 
adventitious ornaments will hut the more 
certainly attract notice, and bring domi the 
merited persecutions of the critic. 


P. S. — By way of introduction to this new 
series of the Oriental Annual, it was at first 
intended to devote a volume exclusively to the 
illustration of the many picturesque and roman- 
tic islands, and to the sublime coast-scenery 
which delight the eye and the curiosity of the 
voyager to India. This, indeed, would have 
furnished material for a book of a most novel 
and useful kind; many places of exceeding 
interest remaining to this day unknown, except 
as chance may have rendered them notable in 
history, or by literary description of a very 
vague sort, such as may be found in a gazetteer. 
But though novelty and utility were in favour of 
this design, the Author could not but feel that 
he should be losing his footing upon the proper 
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soil of the work by displacing those peculiar 
characteristics, the preservation of which must 
he the chief aim and the essential merit of his 
task. It was, therefore, determined that, in 
each successive volume, only one or two such 
subjects should he admitted; the rest, as here- 
tofore, being of a strictly Oriental character. 
He had good reason to congratulate himself 
upon this decision, when he found his province 
-suddenly invaded by the spirit of his defunct pre- 
decessor, which, though lately risen from “the 
vasty deep,” wears a garb and semblance so life- 
like, that it might possibly have imposed upon 
the confidence of the faithful readers of the 
Oriental Annual, and have usurped possessions 
which are the indisputable right of the proprie- 
tors of this Volume. 


Baih, Au^ist 29, 1838. 


T. B. 
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TERCEIRA. 

In reviewing certain passages of our past lives, we 
may all be more or less sensible of the operation of 
many extraneous agencies which, independently of our 
predispositions and temper, have exercised a secret 
influence over the pleasme or the dissatisfaction with 
which we have regarded anj^ particular scene or inci- 
dent. Perchance, we know not why, our anticipated 
luptiu-es ha^'e declined into cold admiration or indif- 
ference, when viewing the most exquisite scenery; our 
delight in a favourite study, or a favourite pastime, 
has flagged, without any obvious cause, when we had 
fancied ourselves best prepared for its enjojnnent; or, 
under similar auspices even the chosen beauties of the 
poet maxj have failed to shake the leaden slumber from 
our sympathies. Of these external influences, the state 
of the heavens and the atmosphere a2)pear to exert the 
most rmiversal power, and we are sometimes astonished 
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to discover with how many fictitious attractiou.s the 
imagination lias hedcckcd those .scenes which luu’e 
heen witnessed in hright and smiling weather : espe- 
cially wc perceive this in looking hack upon the 
scenes of our past lives, when the accidental shadows 
which may have chequered the scene are almost 
lost in distance, or are made to reflect the hright 
colours and the sun-lit eflcct of the rest of the pic- 
ture. Whether or not sun .and sky have the chief 
merit in conjuring np llie brilliant images which 
crowd upon my memory at the hare mention of the 
Azores, I will not enquire ; nor is it of any impor- 
tance to the reader to he informed ; since the same 
delight-inspiring agents arc at hand, nearly all the year 
round, to welcome each successive visitor, and to give 
him die benefit of their attendance. Should it be 
otliern'ise, diere is little fear that the eastern voyager 
will he able to denounce me as a flatterer; since, in 
dull or stonny weather, the cautious skipper will 
prefer the open ocean to the naiTOw channels between 
the islands. 

I have never met with any pei'son who could deny 
that these islands are beautiful ; and j'et their iron-girt 
and cinerons clifls, o’ertopped with rugged mountains, 
uith only here and there a peep at the fertility within, 
hold out little promise of hosjiitality to the stranger ; 
more especially when it is discovered that every acces- 
sible point is defended by strong batteries perched up 
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:uVi 05 ig the Tis tnte tliai now riiul tlif'u « prolly 

i<v.\n opens (A view in the stiug ^livlter of n nntiulal 
hay, !Ui(I g!imp'>'S me hml of vinoymals, orohanN', 
mnl gimlen*'', wlhclj prtinii‘a.' good fmv mid jdeavam 
ciUertaiumont ; nor, if he tarry, will the stniugcr find 
himself deceived ; for, within the impregnahle coast, 
the inhahitants arc as hospitahh' ns the country is 
beautiful and fertih*. Tcrceini, being the jirincijird 
island, has been selected ms the subject of this sketch, 
and the description attempted will give a coitocI idea 
of the others, there being a great similarity in their 
general aspect and jiroduclioijs ; except only Pico, 
which is a monstrous volcanic cone upwards of seven 
thousand feet high. 

I do not think I can hotter illustrate the scenery, 
or bring more powerful evidence in su))port of my 
foregoing remarks, than by presenting the reader 
with a few selections from the journal of a friend 
who passed many months among the islands ; and 
the very cntlmsiaslic and poetical manner in which 
he apostrophizes them will evince the justice of my 
eulogimns. He says; " Nature hath never, in capri- 
cious mood, called into life a brighter cluster than 
these foundlings of sun and (iccan. Their magic 
number gives tbcm to the muses, and each would 
fm-nish classic realm for a daughter of IMneniosync. 
In triplet groups they spring from the deep sea, and, 
laughing out upon the wide expanse, speak to the 
B 2 
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heart in tones so fresh and joyous, so full of life and 
heaut}’’, that he must he insensible indeed who could 
pass on his way without a wish to linger. 

“ Beautiful islands ! Many year's have passed since, 
faint in the distance, I first descried the dim blue haze 
wMcli marked your position ; since, more near, I 
gazed on the bright green hills and valleys, the glit- 
tering houses, the sjrire and dome of church and 
palace, which gi-eet the wanderer’s approach to Ter- 
ceira; hut even now, in dreamy thought, your bright 
hues and varied outlines rise in soft repose before me. 

" Circling rOirnd and round with untiring music, how 
wildly yet gently 2 day tlie war'es, dashing their rain- 
bow spray on every side 1 while, ever and anon, with 

‘ feigned abuse 

Sucli as perplext lovers use,’ 

or rather with a fond mother’s restless love, chafed that 
she cannot lavish more treasure from the unmeasured 
depths of her affection, the Atlantic heaves her 
troubled bosom, while her murraui's are echoed back 
upon the breeze from the deep caverns of the beet- 
ling coast. 

. As the vessel slowly beat up, the city and suiTound- 
ing country became gradually more distinct; the 
pointed architecture, the pure white walls, and jrjwa- 
midal red-tiled roofs stood out in shai-jr relief ; and 
presently the nearest houses showed the painted 
lattices — carefully closed, to seclude all within from the 
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sun’s rays or the prying eye. At last tlie entire little 
city lay before us, stretching down to the crescent bay, 
bristled with tun'etted walls and forts. A high em- 
battled castle stands far above the town, and the spires 
of the cathedral, and gilded roof of the palace, sparkle 
in the sun beneath. On every side the cross-sur- 
mounted convents, the walls, and streets, tower above 
each other in picturesque confusion, while the lofty 
- range of hills, which form the background, sweep 
boldly upwards, and gird the city round with a huge 
bulwark, such as Nature alone can rear or destroy.” 

There is little or no protection for shipping in the 
harbour of Angra against the prevailing south-west 
winds, as we found to our annoyance; for we had 
scarcely completed the necessary preparation for 
bringing the vessel to an anchor, before a stiff breeze 
springing up in that quarter convinced our Captain 
of the expediency of putting out to sea again. The 
word “ helm’s-a-lee” was given a second too late ; the 
ship missed stays, and we found ourselves drifting 
with a strong current upon the rocky and precipi- 
tous foot of Monte Bresil. A kedge anchor was let 
go just in time to save us, and having manned the 
boats, we lost no time in effecting a landing. Our 
eager party hmiied up the long flight of steps lead- 
ing from the quay, joyous indeed again to find a 
steady footing. We wandered through the town, 
every sense delighted with the novelty and foreign 
aspect of the place. The closed jalousies, the care- 
B 3 
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fully screened balconies, willi tlieir little trap-door-lilce 
Avindows, Avlieve percliance a glimpse might be caught 
of some dark-ej'ed daughter of Eve, inheriting, if 
not all her parent’s beauty, at least her curiosity — 
the gay costume of the men, their swarthy olive- 
tinted countenances, bearing little trace of slavery in 
their expression, and still less in their manly fonns 
or erect and graceful figures — the sombre apparel 
and shadowy outline of the fairer sex, closely enve- 
loped in the black hood and mantilla of the Tras as 
Monies, passing and repassing with slow and mca- 
sined step, as if at once to challenge and defy the 
stranger’s curiosity — the jargon of song and salutation 
in a foreign tongue — the groups of loaded cattle, and 
tire yoked oxen rudelj’’ attached to cars of a most 
primitive constniclioir — and then the pecirliai " Iss — 
St ! " subdued, yet quite intelligible, passed from balcony 
to balcony, or to the loimgei-s in the street below — 
these, and many other sights and sounds, united to 
complete a scene so charming in its novelty, that no 
faculty was left imoccupied. 

The scorching sun, now blazing upon our heads 
with mid-day force, reflected too by tire dazzling white 
of every house, placed us in a cross fire, too hot for 
long endurance, and compelled us to seek shelter 
beneath the roof of a British merchant, who hospi- 
tably vouchsafes to every Englishman a privilege 
Avhich he appears to enjoy in every land except old 
England; that of paying extravagantly and feasting 
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poorly. AAcr exploring inaiiy t»T»<i"liily passagc.s, 
we pcnctraiOil u steep and dirty alley, ami di 'covered 
llte d(‘lectalile n foge whiel> \vc .•-onglit — not an hotel 
— the name would liuve heen resented its an indignity 
by the inflated host, the proml vendor of till things 
vendible, from a ytird of cloth to a civrgo of ontnges. 
In the limited conimere.e of 'rereeira, wholesale and 
retail dealings an.' Usually in the same hands and thus 
the mraucsi shopkeeper, among other iunmmitics, 
enjoys rank among the trading aristoeiacy of the land, 
and. of his own proper right, rejoiecs in the title of 
mer<.'hrnit. 

Having seen ino>t of the lions in Angri, wo wen; 
tempted by the beatitifnl v.eather tmd want of ocenpa- 
tion to ]dan an excursion throttgh the interior of the 
island. Tlic Villa </e Praya, upon the opposite coast, 
was selected as our destination, and one of the resi- 
dents, upon whom wo had prevailed to act as our 
guide, promised us an excellent day's .sport. Tliere 
arc two roads from Angra to Pniya; the lower one 
winding round the hold projecting headlands of the 
coast, the other leading through a varied succession of 
cultivated and waste lands, direct across the mountains. 
The latter was prcfeiTcd, and having braced our nerves 
against sun and heat, we turned short uj) the precipi- 
tous mountain side which girds in the little ca])i(a!, 
and speedily reached the summit, am])ly rewarded for 
our pains by the glorious scene around. Turning 
inland, wc lost sight of tlic ocean, and descended upon 
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llic uncultivated districts. The distance before us was 
about five leagues, over a road, if such it may be called, 
fonned of lumps of lava, scoriae, and cinders, in some 
places wedged together in huge masses, and in others 
covered with roughly broken fragments, which the 
islanders had sU'cwcd (probably to fill up some 
impracticable chasm) witb an utter contemjit of the 
principles of IMacadamization. 

After crossing two or three chains of mountains, 
now dipping low into the naiTow valleys, and again 
breasting the abrujit side of the opposite ridge, we 
reached ati oj)en elevated platfonn, whence we looked 
do\ni upon a wide-spread basin, extending from 
hill to valley, from valley to plain, but girl in on 
sdl sides by dark volcanic heights, whose gloomy 
aspect appeared to lower in frowns upon the rash 
intruder. Tlic steeps are dotted Jicrc and ihorc witJj 
a few dark and stunted firs, starling ni solitary 
imenals from the blaekcucd hetuher, which is every 
wliere inici'scctcd with hroad hods of hancu vasU;, 
ovcrsjjvcad with volcanic matter, juled in ciunbrous 
licajis njMtu the scorched soil, and cxhihiliog the most 
uionstroiis and fantastic fi>nns, as if hut recently ca'-t 
ftirlh by siniic terrible convulsion. There llcy stiwj 
in tb*' ss.me vild and ghK>my cijufir-ion isi whicli 
th, y wen- ujdilu-d from the hidden unlf-, ly-lov. , 
.«r sjiuv.eied dov.si upon ihe plain in the fi. rce sUsnn 
.'ud tumult of 1 nijtiion. iJowii (iif vough and 

Mi-:Isted -tde- of the n.utUitahf. tic' of tl;- 
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consuming lava was distinctly seen, as thougli tlie 
fiery flood liad scarcely ceased to welter tfirougli its 
tortuous cliannels. Over the rocks and lava in the 
immediate foreground a dank grey moss had spread 
itself; a noisome vegetation which detracted not from 
the desolation of the scene — proclaiming, like the 
whitened locks of age, " here no more shall youth or 
freshness he ! ” 

The chill melancholy of the scene entered the 
heart ; no sound or movement broke upon the painful 
stillness, which spoke of death rather than repose. 
As we toiled onwards scarcely a word was spoken; 
indeed, from the moment we had first looked down 
upon this unearthly -u-ildemess, all attempts at con- 
versation had given way to a drojiping fire of half- 
pronounced ejaculations. Before, behind, to the east, 
and to the west, we were surrounded by these myste- 
rious and awe-inspiring objects, which disjjersed every 
ray of joy and memment from om’ party. But the 
spell which hound us was broken in a second of 
time; a sudden exclamation of joyous relief hurst 
from each as we successively surmounted the crest 
of the hill, and beheld expanded before us the bright 
blue waters of the Atlantic, cheerful with light and 
life, whose sound and movement were alone sufficient 
to dispel om gloomy mood. 

Words are not for strong emotions, and are seldom 
voluntarily resorted to ; the mind appears instinc- 
tively to be sensible of their weakness; they are for 
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llii’ bn'-UJ!.-'- t>f life, nntl jjoS ftir the unne f'CS**- 
jay-ilerif s t>f or.r imunv, \U)iclt, ‘.\3ii!»’ tli-y eottc*'!!- 
tra!'- ,'m<i ulr-utb, ur>: toi> and !«'t> nilitlt' be 
at «iH If tin* •'tirf'r.*, :,iid rnad!* ta.neiblc, 
til'* luiifit (plot, ii )ni;<'f tlic late PrinC'.* 
"f Diplnmati't*’ tnny le* tnn* in a moie liitidn! .■-''■n'-e 
tlinti j~ di-jtl:iyt‘d in it*- ovdhiary acoptation, that 
tin* cliief, that ia the ruJiniion, »>>■ of nottk i*^ to 
divL^uise the thnunhl*' — for lanv hcMoiii dd v,i.* find 
v.ord'' raj'idde of liiiH' reiith'rin" llic more rfliiitd 
and al)"tr.i'-t roaNoning*- of the iniiul, the profotind 
l.•luoti(>Jnl of the heart. If then woriU fail to convey 
a true roneelion of thcM', they ^^•rro hut to disguise* 
tliat which they are intomh d to portray. 

Tlu* unmnil of the failhcst range over whiedi our 
route lav was at last attained, and dovii its iitululating 
sides, heamiful and gay with verdant slopes and 
richly {lowered hrdlow.'., wo hcheld once inore the 
liundiworl; and the dwellings of man ; far, far helow 
u.s, in a smiling cultivated valley, lay the pretty little 
town of Praya, its white houses, out-topped b)' the 
sombre monastic piles, stretching to the veiy edge 
of the fovtilicd bar*. In this snug village, shut out 
by sea and mountain from all the world, what was 
our siu'prise to receive the wann welcome of a resident 
English jdiysician ! The cheerful benevolence of his 
countenance and his frank demeanour alike belied 
our first suspicion that some wayward misantliropy 
had led him to this secluded retreat; but our good 
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host infonned us ihut he had sought in Praya a peace - 
fill enjoyment of health and of life’s hlossings, without 
which, and contentment of heart, there is indeed little 
joy in our existence ; and these elements of happiness 
he assured ns he had discovered even in the absence 
of all luxury, I had almost said of cinlization. 

The day after our anival at Pra3-a had been fixed 
upon for our sporting excursion ; we therefore rose 
with the dami, and haidng jiartalien of a substantial 
breakfast, ive mustered our forces and set forth, declin- 
ing the services of a guide, upon the strength of the 
prowess we had exhibited the previous day. It was 
agreed that we should direct our steps towards a -lake 
some few miles distant, wlicre we had been assured 
that woodcocks and snipe were in great abundance, 
and guerillas and bandits were supposed to be some- 
what less numerous, they having been hunted out 
by the local authorities but a short time before. 

Our path first led along giddy precipices, which 
descend almost pei|iendicularly, a thousand feet 
and more, to the beach below. The vast flights 
of sea birds, now soaring above, now circling midway 
doivn the cliffs, determined two of our party to keep 
the coast ; while mj'self and two others, suijerior to 
so unsportsmanlike a temptation, held our original 
pm'3)ose and shaped our course for the interior. We 
had not proceeded far before we entered a pleasant 
and fruitful valley irregularly ascending to a high and 
rocky gorge, down which there dashed a little moun- 
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in inm^inalion wo were inuispovtcd back (o the year of 
our Lord 1-130, where history places the discovery of 
the islands — to that day when first (lony/alo Velho 
Cahial, the Connnendador dc Ahnonral and Scnlior of 
Cardiga, grasping the Portuguese banner, sprung to 
the shore with the anient hopes of a discoverer. 
With what wonder and curiosity must he have wan- 
dered with his followers from hill to dale, frojn dale to 
open plain, half doubting, \-et still expecting to meet 
a native race, whom to claim as the subjects of his new 
found empire; and how must he at last have returned 
to his boats, his delight a little dashed by disappoint- 
ment, but still enchanted witli the beauty of,.his 
uncontested prize, its balmy air and fertile soil 
redolent with perfume, and the sweet sounds of its 
only inhahitanis, the feathered songsters. For liere no 
beast of prey, no poisoned vermin live ; the venom of 
the snake and the virus of the rabid dog alike become 
inert, tinder the influence of this benignant clime. 

After we had a little refreshed our wearied frames 
we bethought ourselves of the necessity of again press- 
ing fonvard, and for hours we continued to pursue 
the same pathless and laborious course, determined 
to find any other route back to Praya rather than 
attempt to retrace our way through the dilBculties 
we had encountered. We had become involved in 
dense and intricate woods, with only here and there a 
labyrinthine track leading us on through an undu- 
lating country, apparently interminable, and utterly 
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state of person: a dinnerless and houseless night 
was all we could expect, at best — a bivouac without 
either honour or glory — with the probability of rising 
next morning still more stiff and hungry, to say 
nothing of the chance of not rising at all; for we 
were not unmindful of what had* been said in Pra^^a 
about the guen-illas and bandits, who being hunted out 
from the neighbourhood of our looked for lake, -we 
thought could hardly have selected a more impracti- 
cable stronghold than the wood from which’ we had 
just emerged. 

Already the lengthened and pmyle shadows be- 
tokened the close of day. A short halt just to recover 
breath was all that we could permit; for we were 
determined to press on, till night should fairly bar our 
farther progress. Across a forked indenture of the 
mountains, a level' stream of light, sketching like an 
artificial horizon in the darkening sky, attracted our 
notice; and fancying that it might prove to be the sea, 
distant and hopeless as appeared our chance of success, 
to this we resolved to turn our steps, rather than wander 
on without any sort of guidance. Again we pushed 
forward with the last efforts of our strength; again 
we breasted the knotty sleeps. Our high roads were 
the loose and rugged beds of the mountain torrent; our 
cross roads were the arduous and thorny passages 
which we made for ourselves through the tangled 
brushwood; and oiu: bye-roads lay through the cir- 
cuitous and zig-zag inequalities of ravines and 
c 2 
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gaping cleftSj through which we clainhered to escape 
the walled precipices which continually opposed us. 
At last we were rewarded for our toil, hy finding 
our fancied ocean no delusion; a height was gained 
whence we could fairl}'^ view its broad waters; and, 
upon the plain before it, to our joy we descried a little 
village, which, though far distant, and quickly fading 
from om' sight in the closing twilight, was at least a 
promise of eventual escape from hunger and extreme 
' fatigue. 

With renewed vigour we quickened our steps, and 
just as night had completely overspread the island we 
arrived at our promised shelter. We entered the first 
cottage; but the utmost hospitality which we could 
extort from the suspicious and bandit-looking inmates 
amounted only to a scanty draft of execrably sour 
wine and a modicum of garlic-flavoured bread; ren- 
dered still less palatable by the unwelcome intelligence 
that we were four leagues from Praya. Four leagues 
indeed ! what a blank each face presented ! We knew 
not whether our present position was any amelioration 
of the melancholy bivouac which we had anticipated on 
the borders of the forest. We had speedily become the 
centre of a group of the most wild and lawless-looking 
genb'y it has ever been my fortune to behold, the 
objects of a most unpleasant and unceremonious scru- 
tiny, of certtun monosyllables and significant gestures, 
having especial reference to our guns, which con- 
vinced us that, however weary, it would be prudent to 
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lose 110 time in parting with such company. There 
was a wistful look in their hang-dog faces, an occa- 
sional murmur about Ingleses, dinhciro, &c., which 
rendered our council of war wonderfully unanimous 
in the detennination of healing a retreat. Eager 
directions were given us as to the exact route we were 
to pursue; it might he in charity — hut ive did not 
think so. Men when they are very hungry and very 
tired are never very philanthropic. 

The night was unusually dark, and even had we 
been inclined to keep the road pointed out to us, we 
probably should not have been able to do so; but we 
thought any other preferable, and staggered on, almost 
heedless of our course. After many hours of painful 
wandering we saw lights in the distance, and found 
that we had providentially taken a pretty direct route 
to Praya ; we entered the town a little after midnight. 

When we presented ourselves before our host we 
were dismayed to find only one of our comrades 
whom we had left upon the coast; he enquired 
eagerly if we had brought news of his lost compa- 
nion; who, followed by Iris dog, had descended the 
clilf, promising to skirt the shore, but whom we had 
not again seen. Until nightfall our friend had 
fatigued himself with fruitless search; his call was 
unretrimed, save by a melancholy echo from the 
rocks below. Our arrival relieved both our friends' 
from much anxiety on our own account, but it de- 
stroyed their hope that he who was missing had fallen 
c 3 
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iti witiv jiiid accompanied ns. Ilanusscd and toil- 
worn as we were, it was itnpossible to rest nliile 
uncertain of Itis fate; we in a measure restored our 
strength by a hasty hnt jdontiful refreshment; and 
then, despite our lacerated feet and .stifi'ened limbs, we 
again sallied forth. 

We despatched two fishermen round by the bench, 
and, jtrovided with a guide, we followed the path which 
wo Jiad taken in the morning : we soon came to the 
place where tve had scpanitcd, .and thence jjursned as 
nearly us possible that which our absent friend had 
chosen ; sounding every now and then a blast from a 
honr in order to signify our advance, and if possible 
to direct the wanderer to his friends : but we listened 
in vain for his reply to our challenge. The only 
answer w.as the echo, mocking our alann, as the faint 
and solemn tones reverberated from clifl’ to clifi, and 
the ill-omened screecli of the disturbed sea-birds, with 
tiro feeble moaning of the wind and sea. Again we 
blew a louder and still louder blast — a strange forebod- 
ing tbrillcd through me — all was dark and drear, but 
I fancied that the faint and piteous howl of a dog was 
borne upon the breeze which repeated the notes of 
the hom. Yes, it was Ranger’s voice, now more 
loudly .and clearly heard. Onward we pressed in the 
direction from which the sound had come ; but as we 
advanced the cry of the dog was lost, for the gathering 
winds rising swept domi from the hills in hollow gusts 
and then more loudly whistled in our ears, while the 
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roar of the sea added to the confusion of sounds. 
Again and again we blew the horn, hut without avail. 

We had not advanced many slops, when the fore- 
most of the parly slopped suddenly, uttering a low 
and hurried exclamation. The night was star-lit, and 
looking before us, we beheld the loosened soil, some 
feet in extent evidently having been recently up- 
turned. The dew stood upon my brow ; all seemed 
to feel a hon'or at the sight, a dread that could not 
shape itself in words. A long and swelling howl 
from the dog was now repeated in a momentary lull 
of the wind. 

" hlark the spot ! but let us on to the dill’ now ! ” 

The first streak of dawn was glimmering in the 
east as we reached the summit of the rocks ; and as 
day broke, we were hailed by the lishennen whom we 
had sent round upon the shore. The}^ were half way 
down the clilF, and with emphatic gesture they pointed 
down below them 5 and one of them, resting his head 
ujion his hand, seemed to intimate that our friend 
lay there asleep or helpless. Oxir guide was a power- 
ful and active man, and he at once prepared to 
descend; myself and another of the party followed, 
after many warnings from the guide, for the steep was 
one which even the practised islanders considered it a 
feat to descend ; at the best it was extremely hazard- 
ous, requiring a cool head and a sure foot, as well as 
activit)'’ and experience. Haxdng disencumbered our- 
selves of our boots and the most inconvenient part of 
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our n))])arf;l, wa cjuitionsly coimncnccd onr descent, 
ji Portugnc loading the wav. It was evident llml a 
single false steji nuist end in a headlong fall of at 
least a thousand feet. 

The excitement of so long . u period, with little 
sustenance and without rest, had rendered me insen- 
sihle to fatigue, but had jmodneed the false strength 
and mad dotennination of fever. Upheld by - this 
stijicniatviral strength, I followed the st02)s of the 
crouching guide and my more cautions companion, 
luitii ahonl lialf wa}* down, the former found it 
impossible to proceed. We reconnoitred the place, 
and found our farther jnogicss haiTcd by a narrow 
projecting shelf of rock, which overhung a vast and 
giddy cliasm, black and interminable as seen in the 
dubious morning light. A few feet below, however, 
we discovered a second ledge of the sajjio dcscriiition, 
but alFording a very precarious fooling. We lowered 
ourselves over the abyss, clinging with outstretched 
arms to the edge, and letting the body slide gently 
down the scarj)ed face of the precipice. From thence, 
gra])pling the scanty knots and rents of tlie rock with 
.apprehensive energy, m'c descended to the beach, pass- 
ing from point to point, and sliding doNvn the nalTo^v 
water tracks. 

Turning a sudden angle as the beach w’as gained, 
we were appalled by beholding the mangled and blood- . 
stained corpse of our ill-fated comrade; he lay 
stretched upon Iris back, cold and stiffened, his limbs 
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cruslicd, his feamves obliterated, the rocks ai'Oimd 
clotted wth gore. By the side of our poor friend 
watched the fond and faithful Ranger, bemoaning with 
piteous lamentation his master’s disastrous fate, refu- 
sing all attention, and disregarding our efforts to 
withdraw him from the body. 

What had befallen our unfortunate companion 
before his headlong course down that fearful precipice 
we never learned, and for the gi-ave-likc appearance of 
the ground which had attracted our notice on our 
route no better infonnation ever readied me. 
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;ini \^^?bunt xci^'-on, "fh:it thcv 

li;v\o a mI* cjcloltini' c'ltcU saccp^fivc 
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I'f tlicir (li'M'njHjoii ns the iiuist vosidf’rftil, or 
ilii* nit'si h'\'i»tifi!i, f>r th»» jiiost cnrioii'' of nil that t.s 
woiKh’rftti, <'r h-’antiftil, or curious, nithitt flteir hiioiv- 
hsljic."'' 'Hic aiitJior, in reviuning liis onii aihnira- 
liott urul «h»‘ij for tijo fiiM tiino lie rmuo 

in ^i^;llt of the IVnh Ton-'-riflo, is wiliing lo risk n 
similar imjmtaiion, nithcr than qiialify his snperla- 
livcs wliile attcmpliiig to ilepicl the soeup. In the 
whok’ norihom hemisphoro there is perhaps scarcely 
any natural object of curiosity which can ho ilisco- 
vrred to tlic traveller with more striking cflect than 
this singular island, ujion whichever side anti under 
whatever circunislnnccs it may he appi cached. Tliero 
is something so grand, so almost supernatural, in the 
ajipcarancc of the n-ihl volcanic mountain, towering 
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to ju\r; tuirniUlii-' iithuir.ituut lo-r ojic tilth' of it*- 
Noloiunity iijum rlo-.-r vi«‘,\ of thi' tn^^ui rlill*-, 
oiiioh aro of iMlcincti roi’hs niiti Iron, torn 

nod (li'-Kni-d into <-onntlt"-< itni^uhir rmtl nu.''i>’ri«ns 
fotno-, 

Tiu' nmuntaiu i'^ rotiijuinxl h\ M. do IhnnhohU 
Tt> hr 12,lf*S r.nitli'-h f- ot in Iniulit, mui to li" oriir- 
ndly \i<-ih]o at ‘-■•-i funn a di^tanoo «>f 12(1 ; hnl 

no liavo till' authority of inovi voyaiti r< for ‘•laiing, 
that nl crTtain ^-f^•o<ln^ tin* p'.ik is to ho «.i'fn at the 
nlmo'-t ituT* dihlo distnnco of 200 ntih'"-. This, how- 
ovrr, i" during iho'-*' months wlu n tlio atinosjdicro is 
pretty fully chargcvl with moisturo, .so that tin* rofntc- 
tion rcndrr> it visiblo at a verv tmich 'Ti'ater distance 

• r? 

than would a]t}>aar po-sihlc hy calculation from it.s 
height. In the dry sunny months ofJidyand An- 
gustj when seldom even a silver wreath of cloud i.s 
soeu to stray across the clear canoj)y of heaven, or more 
than a gentle breath of air to rij^jde the bright surface 
of the ocean, the peak, when finsi descried, n.ssumcs a 
very .singular appearance. 

Perchance the far-.sighted mariner has di.scovcrcd it, 
while to the unpractised landsman ihcvo is still vil nisi 
ponius cl acr, until the vessel stealing softly onward 
under the almost inipcrccplihlo influence of the breeze, 
has brought it within scope of his comjjavatively ob- 
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tnsc sight, and he hccomcs slowly conscious of some 
shadoNvy olyect, now lost, now seen again upon the 
clear horizon- Soon this I'ague shape may he traced 
by a clear outline ujiou the sky as it gradually assumes 
a deeper hue, and then appears like a gap or rent in 
the natural Jicaven, admitting the eye to penetrate to a 
second sky. Now as the vessel, hour by hour, holds 
on her coui'se and diminishes the distance from the 
mountain, this illusion is dispei-sed, and the colour is 
changed from blue to a deep aerial grey, while a sharj) 
streak of glittering light, glancing from its snowy top, 
plainly defines the form of the jieak. 

But the circumstances under which Tenerifle is seen 
in the full force of its grandeur are the reverse of the 
foregoing description. "Wlien the winter months, com- 
mencing with Novemhor, bring in the dreary season of. 
storm and hurricane, the howling south-east wind 
drives down successive volumes of black clouds across 
the desert of Sahara, from the tempestuous summits of 
the Jehel Kiimra mountains; and these accumulate 
ar'ound the peak, like evil sjiirits under its command, 
and, whirling round and round, open and close, and 
rise and fall upon its rugged sides, now exposing, now 
completely enveloping them, constantly clashing and 
revolving in strange uncouth contortions which baffle 
all attempts at desci'iption, and can only he compared 
to the mad orgies of a thousand genii. The hissing 
lightnings play from cloud to cloud, and the hoarse 
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thunder bursts in rattling peals, mingling witb the 
rush of tlie biin’icane and the loud roar of tlie tumul- 
tuous sea. All this, it may be fancied, forms a fearful 
scene, especially to tbe -poor mariners wbo have bar- 
boured in tbe naiTow roadstead of Santa Cruz ; tbe first 
prognostic of tbe coming storm is tbe signal to slip 
tbeir cables and put instantly to sea. 

Tbe island was anciently called tbe Peak of Teyde, 
and tbe inbabitants, wbo are Spaniards, still retain tbe 
name in preference to tbe more eupboneous one by 
wbicb it is now known to the whole world. Though 
so picturesque an object, upon approaching it, tbe 
island possesses very little beauty of scenery within 
its shores, its cultivated spots being intersected with 
sterile and unsightly patches of volcanic matter, 
vitbout anything deserving tbe name of wood, except 
here and there a cluster of stunted pines, eked out by 
a few scattered and ill-sbapen palm trees, which, far 
from adorming, rather add to tbe desolation of the 
scene. This is more especially tbe case upon tbe 
coast, for, sfa'ange to relate, the lava and scoriae 
become less abundant on approaching tbe peak itself, 
tbe monstroirs chimney of tbe eternal furnaces raging 
below, and tbe soil is more productive; indeed it is in 
many places highly cultivated, and the gardens and 
vineyards of tbe Spaniards exhibit something ajr- 
proximating to civilization. Tbe same, however, 
cannot be said of the inbabitants, or of tbeir buildings. 
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surmounted b}’- a powerful and commanding battery 
for the defence of the town. 

Herein is little to invite further description ; but it 
would be quite unpardonable to quit the roadstead with- 
out noticing the very pictui'esque and almost magic 
effect which this harbour presents upon entering it after 
night-falh if die weather be fair. The twinkling lights 
of the town are almost eclipsed by thousands of ruddy 
fires blazing in all directions over the sea, to die outer 
verge of the bank which forms the roadstead, swifdy 
passing to and fro like swanning fire-flies, spangling the 
waves with the reflection, and thus muldplying their 
numbers until the ej'^e is completely dazzled by the 
sight. To the stranger rvho is unacquainted with the 
cause of this singular scene the enigma must remain un- 
told until the vessel is within die bay ; and then, among 
the foremost of the fires, will be occasionally seen a hu- 
man figure lit up by the red glare, and then another and 
another, appearing and vanishing in quick succession ; 
until at last the mystery is solved by a still nearer 
approach ; and these phenomena are found to be 
countless fleets of fishing boats, each of them having 
on board two men, whose persons appear gigantic and 
almost demoniac, as they are seen in the broad light of 
two blazing fires which they cany on board, one in the 
bow, and another in the stern of the boat. These 
brilliant lights are for the purpose of alluring the fish 
from their rocky resting places, and they are then 
n 2 
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liy tlio fislionnon witli rod nnd lino. Tlie scene 
is nimlorcd more oomplotoly grotc^tjiio by tbo .singiilnr 
(’osinim) nnd balf-clad ajipcnrance of the Spaninrds, 
tlio uild stiatcbi's of song lhal .nro lilfiilly borne upon 
tbc v.iiKl, tbo. tmcoiifli cries of the men, coiitimially 
bniliiig one ntuitber from boat to liont, accompanied by 
tlu' barsb scroains of the sen birds rvhirliu!:c in all 
diri'ctions overliend, ntul walebing a farouniblc oj)por- 
timity to jdinuler the boats. Add to ibis tbc flashing of 
innnmorablc oars, now here, tiow there, glancing over 
miles of sjntco witli the instantaneous speed of elec- 
tricity ; and, to finish the enchantment of the jticliire, 
perchance from the impenetrable gloom stctils forth, 
with silent majesty nml .slow advance, the towering 
itnage of a giant ship, her canvass filled and bonding 
to the hreoze, while on she glides, like a s])irit of air, 
tlirongh the scattevod fleet of tiny fishing boats. The 
whole .scene jmsses.ses n wild and nncarthly eflecl, little 
slioxt of magic, such a.s may not commonly he dis- 
covered in nature, .and yet, in moderate weather, it 
may be nightly witnessed in the roadstead of Santa 
Cruz. 

The nnforlunalo inhabitants, although the subjects 
of a double despotism, have preserved undiminisbecl the 
jwide and indolence A\lnch proverbiall}" characterize 
the Spaniards. The will of the governor is over the 
head of every citizen for life or death, the courts of 
law being governed by his nod ; the power of the 
priesthood is even still more absolute, and the conse- 
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qiu'iice is, that the people are sinih to the very lowest 
stale of ilopravily. The town swarms with hotisoless 
inciulicants of both sexes; the aged dying in the 
streets from nttor filthiness and starvation, while the 
youth are homhly deformed, or afflicted with the most 
unsightly diseases. Indeed nothing can exceed the 
deplorable state of these wretched beings, who arc only 
heeded by those in authority when their emaciated and 
lifeless bodies arc actnall^- ohstnicting the public 
streets, and corrupting the ■atmosphere. Their only 
means of subsistence appear to be in theft, and in this 
they ate said to outrival oven the nimble-fmgered 
islanders of the South Sens, no manner of jnecaution 
being proof against their ingenuity or their des])cra- 
tion. It would, however, he difficult to determine 
whether ai'c the more numerous, tlie more cunning, 
and die more shameless, the thieves tliemselves, or 
their plunderei-s, the monks ; for these latter literally 
swann in the streets in the cool of evening, and must 
be the objects of mingled pity and abhon'ence to all 
foreigners, while they openly practise their imposi- 
tions, nor blush to prove themselves as abandoned as 
their dupes. 

Escape we then from these obnoxious dens of 
human infamy and woe. Upon the opposite coast 
to Santa Ciaiz ; that is, on the north-west side of the 
island, stands the port of Oratava, which, without 
examining too closely, we call a pretty town. It rests 
upotr a rounded declivity at the foot of a high conical 
V 3 
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mouHlain, on the precipitous sides of •which are here 
and there a few white houses, stuck up in little niches 
■snthout any visible means of access, surrounded with 
small slopes of garden and cultivation. All around the 
town too are broad fields of com, plantations, orchards, 
vineyards, and gardens of fraits and flowers, with 
abundant streams of water’, most refreshing to the 
scorched eye ; here then let it rest ; for all beyond is 
naked rock and bamen broken gi’ound, of which it is 
just possible the reader may be almost weary. 

Such is the favoured Oratava, the most highly culti- 
vated spot on the island, and drtring many years it had-, 
worn the same inviting aspect when corrrpared with 
the other towns of Tenerifle. But fortune has not 
always smiled upon it, for in the acme of its greatest 
prosperity it was suddenly reduced to desolation, and 
in a single night became a howlirrg wilderness. In 
] 826 it was visited by an earthquake, accompanied by 
a hurricane of such terrific violence, that not a build- 
ing was left standing, not a blade of vegetation 
urrdestroyed ; the little villages around were shaken 
from their high perches, and washed into the sea by 
the irresistible torrerrts which rushed down the moun- 
tain sides, can-ying before them, not only flocks arrd 
herds, but the ill-fated inhabitants themselves. 

Earthqualces are not unfrequent in Tenerifle, and in 
the year 1704 it was visited by one which, in co-ope- 
ratiorr with a terr-ible eruption of the volcano, destroyed 
irearly all its towns and villages; but although the 
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lives are still active within — as is evident from occasional 
subtoiTancous noises and the Inirsting of hot springs, 
and at distant intervals, within the niemory of 
the people, the issuing of smoke from the crater — 
there has been no eruption since that above-men- 
tioned. The people appear to he insensible to any- 
thing like apprehension of the rccnn'cncc of such a 
calamity, nor do they seem to stand much in awe of 
the frctptcnt earthquakes which shake the very foun- 
dations of the island. The summit of the great Peak 
may be gained by a dinicult ascent from Oratava ; the 
distance to the crater from the foot is about twelve 
miles, (he road forming a complete zig-zag tiiroughout. 

The crater is of an area containing 7,o00 square 
yards, or, at a rough comptilation, about an acre and a 
half. Except daring the latter end of August and 
September, the to 2 > is capped tvith snow, from which 
the sun’s rays glance with great brilliancy, adding not 
a little to its over-towering effect. It would scarcely 
be credited by those who have never witnessed a 
similar illusion, that, at Santa Cruz, which is distant 
from the Peak upwards of tliirty miles, it appears so 
wonderfully near to the eye that one might almost 
fancy it possible to cast a stone to the summit. The 
island possesses several other towns and villages, but 
none which particularly demand notice in these pages. 
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mountain^ on the precipitous sides of ryhich are here 
and there a few white houses, stuck up in little niches 
without any visible means of access, surrounded with 
small slopes of garden and cultivation. All around the 
town too are broad fields of com, plantations, orchards, 
vine 3 '^ards, and gardens of fruits and flowers, •wdtli 
abundant streams of water, most refreshing to the 
scorched ej'e ; here then let it rest ; for all be^mnd is 
naked rock and barren broken ground, of which it is 
just possible the reader may be almost weary. 

Such is the favoured Oratava, the most highl}'- culti- 
vated spot on the island, and during many years it had-, 
worn the same inviting aspect when compared with 
the other towns of Tenerifle. But fortune has not 
always smiled upon it, for in the acme of its gi'ealest 
prosjterity it was suddenly' reduced to desolation, and 
in a single night became a howling wilderness. In 
1826 it was visited by an earthquake, accompanied by 
a hurricane of such temfic violence, that not a build- 
ing was left standing, not a blade of vegetation 
undestro^^ed j the little villages around were shaken 
from their high perches, and washed into the sea by 
the irresistible ton’ents which rushed down the moun- 
tain sides, caiTying before them, not onl}'' flocks and 
herds, but the ill-fated inhabitants themselves. 

Earthquakes are not unfrequent in Tenerifle, and in 
the year 1704 it was visited b}*^ one which, in co-ope- 
ration with a terrible eruption of the volcano, destroj'cd 
nearly all its towns and villages j but although the 
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tiros are still active witlnn — as is cvitleni from occasional 
subteiTancous noises and the bursting of boi springs, 
and at distant intervals, witbiti the memory of 
tbe people, the issuing of smoke from the crater — 
ibcro lias been no ei’uption since that above-men- 
tioned. The people appear to be insensible to any- 
tbing like ajiprcbonsion of ibc rccmTonce of such a 
calamity, nor do they seem to stand much in awe of 
the freejuent cartlupiakcs which shake the very foun- 
dations of the island. The summit of the great Peak 
may be gained by a difficult ascent from Omtava ; the 
distance to the crater from the foot is about twelve 
miles, the road forming a complete zig-zag throughout. 

The emter is of an area containing 7,500 square 
yards, or, at a rough computation, about an acre and a 
half. Except during the latter end of August and 
September, the top is capped with snow, from which 
the sun’s rays glance with great brilliancy, adding not 
a little to its over-towering elfect. It would scarcely 
be credited by those who have never witnessed a 
similar illusion, that, at Santa Cruz, which is distant 
from the Pealr upwards of tliirty miles, it appears so 
wonderfully near to the eye that one might almost 
fancy it possible to cast a stone to the summit. The 
island possesses several other towns and villages, but 
none which particularly demand notice in these pages. 
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rU put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes. 

Midsnmmer Night’s Dream. 


In accordance with the design explained in the 
address tidth which this volume opens, we are now 
under the necessity of setting all our canvass, sky- 
scrapers and studding sails, in order to make as rapid 
a passage as possible from Peak Teneriffe to a point 
about six hundred miles up the binding course of 
the sacred river Ganges. Should the reader be of 
opinion that St. Helena, the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Mauritius, Ceylon, and other equally interesting 
points in our track would have been convenient and 
desirable ports, he must be entreated to rest satisfied 
at present with the go-ashore entertainment already 
provided, and console himself with the promise of 
touching and casting anchor in one or more of these 
harbours next voyage. 

A very short sojourn in any foreign country will 
generally suffice to dissipate that sense of novelty 
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which for a time is ever present with the travcllci’. 
infusing itself into all his ideas and imparling a 
fanciful and dream-like want of reality even to liis 
actions. Englishmen who visit the East, hanng 
prenonsly confined their travels exclusively to their 
own quarter of the globe, find this efibet protracted 
much heyond its ordinary duration, by the very strik- 
ing contrast existing bolwcon the characteristics of 
Asia and Euro])c, both in the climate, scenery, and 
people ; and it is again and tigain revived, after the 
outward ap])carance of the country htts become fami- 
liar, by the peculiar properties wliich seem to distin- 
guish the common features of the scene from those 
of his homo. I might extend the remark, with truth, 
I believe, even to the more subtle operations of nature, 
the produce of the country, and tlie works of the 
natives; for scarcely a day passes without some 
strange and unexqiectcd quality being discovered in 
one or other of them. It were needless to particu- 
larise; a thousand instances will at once suggest 
themselves to the mind of the reader, or they may 
be found in the pages of every book of travels in the 
East; but the fact will be fully illustrated by the 
point upon which I am driving. 

The rivers, the rii)pling brooks, and headlong 
mountain tonnnts of old England continue for ages 
to run in their wonted courses, their utmost depreda- 
tions being an occasional overflowing of their waters, 
or the temporary shifting of their sands. The records 
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of remote ages show us that, centuries since, our 
forefathers were acquainted with the streams of our 
land, wearing ver}’^ much the same aspect, and, at least,, 
flowing within the same hanks as in our own days. 
But it is otherwise with the rivers of India. These 
vagi'ant watere, from the mighty Ganges to the 
meanest tributary, ar-e constantly seeking new chan- 
nels, shifting ov'er tlie plain from city to city, persever- 
ingly undermining all harriers whether natural or 
ai'tificial, and corairelling the husbandmen and the 
villagers to reti’eat before their irresistible iirvasions. 
In many parts, the Ganges may he traced to have had 
its course, but a few years since, distant full twenty 
miles from its present channel ; I have Icnown it 
make a digression of three or four miles in a single 
season. This is chiefly attributable to the soft and 
sandy nature of the soil, the peculiaiiy ahinpt and 
tortuous windings of the stream, and the very sudden 
accumulation of the waters at the commencement of 
the monsoon, suddenly converting the smooth and 
silent river into a turbulent flood which rolls down , 
from the highlands with terrific force, saps or over- 
leaps all opposition, and fills its former bed, wdiile it 
devastates the adjacent country and carves out for 
itself a new channel, or usurps that of some other 
stream. 

It is not many years since the river Sone — so called 
from the word sona, gold — used to pour its broad 
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waters into the river Ganircs tnuler tlio walls of a 
small town named I\Iacna; tlie junetion now taltos 
jdace about four miles lower down at I\Ionca, which, 
fonnerly an inland town, now stands upon a projectitig 
toniruo, of land washed bv both rivers. Neither of 

w V 

these places could be recognised by its former inhabi- 
tants, so comjdctc is the tratisformation. The channel 
of the Sonc is very deep and the watens are, during 
the greater part of the year, too rajtid to be safely 
navigated by small boats; indeed for main' wcelcs 
after the first fall of the summer rains it is imjnac- 
ticable, except to boats of a pcctiliar construction. 
It has its source in the wild and barbarous jirovince 
of Gundwana, near a place of great sanctit)* called 
Omirhantac, which stands upon a curious table-hfnd 
considerably elevated above the suiTounding country. 
This place is the constant resort of innumerable diseased 
and defonned Hindoos, who ascribe to its waters the 
])owcr of cfl'ccting all sorts of cures. The Brahmins 
have attributed to it a still more m3'sterious property', 
when the water is administered by their own hands. 
They affinn that in certain cases of abject jioverty — 
that is, when the last cowries of the dupe have been 
distributed among them — ^it \rill endow those who 
drink it with the extraordinary facult}^ of discovering 
by intuitive knowledge all the secret places of con- 
cealed treasure, within a certain distance round about 
them. This is not a naked assertion on the part of the 
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priest ; tliey liave a thousand veiy wonderful and in- 
dispntahle tales to relate in verification of it. ]\Iany 
are doubtless founded upon facts, and among othere, 

THE STORY OF RUNG BHOWANI,* 

a Raja of Kamroop, was gi-aveh’^ told to me by a 
Hindoo as an authentic instance of the virtue of the 
sacred water, for both the purjjoses above described. 

In the ancient Hindoo City of .Taurhat, through the 
centre of which runs the river Dekhor, there formerly 
lived a wealthy and influential Raja, b}’’ name Rung 
Bhowani, who enjoyed a large jaghir in the district of 
Kiunroop, derived from the gods : of whom, also, the 
family were descended. In his youth. Rung Bhowani 
had been blessed with a large family of very beautiful 
children; but as he advanced in years, when the 
autumn of life was fast withering his strength, he 
found himself bereft of his sons and daughters, one 
after the other, the rictims of an insidious and im- 
Imown disease, which baffled the skill of all the phv'- 
sicians, all the hoi}- men, and the practitioners of 
ttstrology and magic. While in the very bloom of 
youtlx, they suddenly declined, and, rrithout pain or 
any obrious cause, languished in mind and body; until, 
in a very few months, the cold grave closed over their 
wasted fonns. Throughout the province of Kamroop 

* Bbo-(V!ini is tlic name of tlie Indi.in Venu' ; but in India it is br 
no means nmisnaX for a man to be called br tlie name of a female 
deity, or for a -sroman to be named aRcr the gods. 
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Uie Wnelc ntl is ]>rovn1cnt in athousaiul <\ilVeroi»( forms; 
ami, seeing ins cliildri'n «irop into tlie gnive from 
day lo day, liis pniyers to llic gods mdiecded, Ids 
itoundless largesses t(t liic Bralmdns nnroquiled, llie 
afilicied Baja had recourse lo those dealers in the 
ohscone and detostiddc rites of Tanira, wlio boldly 
declared their knowledge of the evil, and their ahilily 
to resist it. I'hc heart-hroken }»rince had long re- 
sisted, with religious dread, the secret pntmjitings of 
his soul lo apply to the demoniac profes'-ors of the 
ahhorrod svstem, hut each of his beloved children had 
been laid upon the funeral pile, tmtil one only, the 
youngest and the most bctuitiful of the daughters, 
remained to him. 

Hope yet lingered in his breast, so long as health 
contmued to flow in the veins of the lovely child ; 
hope strengthened into confidence, as year succeeded 
year, adding new charms and vigour to Chahni, the 
rescued treasure of his heart; wlien, in the opeuing 
of her fourteenth year, while tltc fond father was in 
treaty with a neighbouring prince for the alliance of 
their families, the niddy glow of liealth faded from 
the cheek of the intended bride, the fire bnnit low 
within her once resplendent eyes, the vcrinillion of her 
lips declined to sickly pallor, and her full rounded 
form dwindled into a mere shadow of its wonted grace 
and beauty. The distracted father witli a last and 
frantic hope fled to the accursed disciples of Tantra, 
in defiance of the gods of his faith, regardless of the 
E 
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divine origm of his family. He cast himself before 
these impnro allni-s, in the anguish of his heart, of- 
fering his broad lands, his entire wealth, and his aged 
body for saciificc, if they rvould snatch his darling 
child fronr desfrnolion. 

The lionds lecoivcd tho Raja with yells and scroanis 
of triumph and delight, promised him all he sought, 
jirovidcd, only, he would accede to oue condition. 
Unhesitvrtingly did the eager parent promise all 
without roson-e ; hut no sooner had tho oilicialing 
priest declared his moaning, than tho hapless Rung 
Bhowuni, covering his face with his hands, turned from 
the assembled magicians, in silent horror of their liato- 
ful laws, and lied for refuge to a neighhonring temido 
of Krishna. Hero he met a very venemblo and 
devout Bmlnnin, who, sm'juised to .find a jievson of 
high rank iir such a condition, and warmly compas- 
sionating his allUction, by kindness and gentle persua- 
sion, with promises of assistance, wung from him a 
fall account of his life's misfortunes, and his present 
woe. The Bmhniin, after some motuents spent iti dcc]^ 
thought, enquired if the Raja were still disposed to 
sacrifice his wealth for his daughter's restomiion, and, 
being assured of tho fact, he then encouraged him to 
hope. 

“ Bo comforted, mv sou," said he, “ there is certain 
life for yourself and your child, if yon will follow mv 
counsel. Convert all that von have into gold, and, 
taking it with you as a peace ofl'ering, set forth with 
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your daughter upon a pilgrimage to the source of the 
sacred river Soue; and, when )’ou anivc at the holy 
tomi of Ouhrliantac, enquire for an aged Brahmin, hy 
name Ramdoorg ; relate to him your history as unre- 
servedly as you have told it to me, and in the Dlnmna 
Shastra he shall point out to you the means hy which 
your daughter shall be saved. Tany not upon the 
way lest you arrive too late ; go speedily, and nilh as 
small a retinue as possible. Diligence and contrition 
alone can expiate your crime in hanng deserted the 
true gods. Talk not of remuneration to me; 3mur 
whole wealth will be needful to your pm-pose ; and b}' 
this you may judge of my sincerity.” 

Rung Bhowani, placing implicit faith in the words 
of the devout Brahmin, hastened to commence his 
journey, according to the directions he had received. 
The fast declining, but still beautiful, Chahni was 
conveyed in an easy litter during the cool of the night; 
and the anxious father rode beside the conveyance, 
absorbed in his grief, and heedless of all except the 
gentle voice of his child, who, w'hile strength lasted, 
ceased not to speak in accents of hope and consolation. 
After a long and weary i>ilgrimage, during which poor 
Rung Bhowani’s remaining spirits were fast ebbing — 
for Chahni contimred to grow more and more feeble, 
so that they despaired of reaching their destination 
while life remained — the little company arrived at the 
long-looked-for Omirkantac; and rvithout delay the 
Raja sought the Brahmin Ramdoorg, who, fore-know- 
E 2 
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ing Ms Mstory and misfortunes, at once promised Mm 
relief. “ Bring Mther your daughter,” said the vene- 
rable man, " cast upon the altar of the offended Krish- 
na all that you possess of worldly wealth, retrace your 
steps in humility and hard privation, and the cMld 
shall be restored ere you have travelled three days 
journey from Omirliantac. The consecrated waters 
will not work the cure unless your faith be proved.” 

'Tis said, that with full hope and confidence, the 
Raja deposited upon tire altar of the god his all of 
wealth, stripping his person of his robes and jewels, 
and adopting the scanty garb of the destitute. Chah- 
ni, too, gave up her trinkets and her costly garments 
before she could effectually receive the healing watere 
from the holy man. Both drank and turned to depart 
from the sacred city, as they were commanded by the 
Bralunin. But, alas ! the aged father, enfeebled by 
the long course of affliction and excitement under 
which he had suffered, found himself, in Ms poverty, 
deserted by his followers j no slave was at his beck to 
raise the litter; no hand to aid him, or assist his 
child. They two alone remained to one another, 
equally helpless ; yet did not Rung Bhowani despair : 
having in vain besought the services of the by-standers, 
he raised Ms drooping child, and half-supporting, half- 
carrying her in his arms, with slow and painful steps 
he withdrew her from the gaze of the multitude, his 
stifled sighs and prayers unmixed ■with aught approach- 
ing to a murmur. 
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'I'licy liad not continued their dislros'-ing; advriiit’c 
fur heyond the .stihiirhs, wluii, tiltcrly ovorjHnvcred 
with fntiguo, they wore conjjtelled to pock pholtor in 
n inipcrablo doscrtwl hovel hy the road pide. Jlcre 
they wore fortunately Pupjdiod with water and a puud! 
quantity of parched gr;iin hy a woman, who, commise- 
nithig their ptifleringp, followed them from the loan 
after snnsot, and with mote humanity than her ncigh- 
honrs endeavoured to sooth and enconmge them. 
The exhausted father and child having in the wantie-i 
tenns expressed their gnttitmle, received an a.ssunmct: 
that her kindness should be renewed before they de- 
parted on their jminiev the next tnoniing. llelieved 
and animated by this lender trcatmoni which they so 
little expected, it was with com])lote rcsignalioti, atid 
.something approaching to hapj)inc‘sS that they lay 
themselves down to rest upon the ground, rendered 
little more inviting hy the miserable blanket which 
the father earned. 

Here in .soft sleep (a while) they escaped the extreme 
misery of their condition. The slumbers of the beau- 
tiful Chahni, gentle and unbroken, were such as had 
not visited her couch for many months ; hut tlio 
anxiety and careful solicitude of the Raja rendered 
his sleep disturbed and restless. Trains of dim 
and confused images crowded through his mind, as- 
suming now the substantial form of waking thouglit, 
and now the misty, strange, disordered semblance of 
a vision. The miserable hut which covered them 
E 3 
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rose from its lowly form and shapeless walls to mon- 
strous cavern ed domes and vaulted roofs, upreared on 
rocky pillars from the deep foundations of the earth. 
Dark and immeasurable chambers ^Yere peopled nith 
ghostly forms and gliding spectres, now laughing and 
gibing, now welcoming the old Raja with kindly 
smile, and promising good tidings of his darling 
Chahni, whom he had lost he knew not where. Now 
he recognised the Brahmin Ramdoorg leading forth 
his daughter in health and all her former beauty ; 
and now he beheld the accursed Tantras enveloped in 
flames, a prey to hideous sei'j)ents, •who, with fiend- 
like wrath and with voices of thunder, demanded his 
pure and lovely child. 

The eai'th trembled, and the tottering walls opened, 
admitting a blinding glare of light, from crackling 
and devouring flames, in the midst of which, unscatlied, 
the venerable Ramdoorg stood forth, his countenance 
full of dignity and virtue. “ Hence ! Rung Bhowani," 
he exclaimed; “Hence! or you perish.” The heat 
became intolerable, a fearful crash, followed by a 
shriek which seemed to rend the vaulted roof asunder, 
awoke the Raja, -ndio starting to his feet found him- 
self enveloped in flames, and beheld his daughter 
with wild impassioned gesture entreating a stranger 
to rescue him from the burning hut : at a hound he 
dashed through the flames and clasped her in his 
arms. A glance sufficed to tell the entire tale ; the 
thunders roared, the lightnings flashed so ■vdndly that 
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the sky was continually illuminated, and the Avind 
Avas raging Avith fearful violence: their miserable 
place of refuge had been fired by the electric fluid, 
and in a very fcAV minutes was consumed. 

But what Avas the delight of the Raja AAdien he 
beheld his precious child, Avith renewed strength, able 
to stand and walk without assistance ! He doubted 
at first the testimony of his senses, and then, notwith- 
standing his faith in the promises of the holy Rain- 
doorg, he trembled lest she should relapse into her 
helpless state of disease and sufiering : but no ; she 
momentarily improved in health, and his pious grati- 
tude Avould not long suffer his doubts to continue. 
The rain now hurst in torrents from the over-charged 
clouds, and they Avere obliged to seek shelter in a 
ruined tomb hard by. Rung Bhowani turned to ex- 
amine the stranger whom till now he had scarcely 
noticed : it was the old Brahmin Avhom he had en- 
countered in the temple of Krishna at Jaurhatj the 
Raja knelt and received his blessing, esteeming their 
second rencontre at so great a distance as nothing 
less than miraculous. The Brahmin enquired the 
particulars of their journey, and being infonned of 
all, he bestOAved upon them a small coin, and departed 
on his Avay to the city, whither he was bound on some 
mission of benevolence. 

No sooner had they entered the centre apartment 
of the dilapidated tomb in which they sought refuge, 
than Rung Bhowani became sensible of the presence 
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of hidden Measure concealed n-ithin the walls and 
haried beneath the crumbling pavement. He took 
prudent measures for jjossessing himself of these 
riches^ and became again aji opulent inaUj but returned 
no more to the country of Kamroop, He built 
himself a noble palace, of which the ruins are still 
shown at Omirkantac; and bestowed his beautiful 
daughter Chahni in mandage upon the only son of a 
neighbouring Raja. Rimg Bhowani took the Brahmins 
of the place into especial favom*, but he did not many 
years survive the fortunate result of his pilgrimage. 
He, however, had the satisfaction of beholding the 
3-oung family of his children springing up to suc- 
ceed him, and earnestly commended the excellent 
Raradoorg and his reverend associates to their care 
and protection. 


The district of Bahar is the onl^' fertile tract of 
countr\' through which tire Sone flows; tire land is 
firrely wooded and has all the appearairce of the highest 
cultivation. But tiris last is not the fact, since the 
rratives are perhaps the most slothful race to be found 
in Hindostan. The soil owes ver^* little to labour ; 
so wonderfully prolific is it, that the farmers have 
little to do hut sow and reap; and yet, orring to 
their irractive habits and tlreir excessive use of rntoxi- 
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calhig drugs, a move inisomblc and destittUe class 
of men may be rarely scon. The neighbouring 
districts have no such natural advantages, and for 
this reason, labour being necessary to Uieir subsistence, 
they form a strilcing contrast to the Baharas. Whole 
miles of country may be passed, upon the western 
bank of the river, producing nothing better than a 
few rushes and scanty jungle grass; tho true soil, 
which would probably be found as productive as that 
of Bahar, being deeply buried under a succession of 
sand hillocks, blown up from the river-bed. Even 
the vicinity of Monea, which is laboriously imgated, 
would present but a hairen aspect were it not for 
the mango and tamarind groves, which wonderfully 
enliven the monotony of sand-hills and scattered 
palms. 

Monea has been a torni of considerable import- 
ance, and all around it are the remains of temples, 
mosques, and tombs, presenting a singular mi.\tm'e of 
the Moslem and Hindoo styles. The principal object 
of attraction among these is the Mausoleum of Muli- 
doom Shah, a prince of the family of Oude, which, 
though in a state of great decay, is a fine specimen 
of ancient Moslem architecture, and is now used by 
Mussulmans as a mosque. It forms the middle dis- 
tance of the annexed plate, from which it is hoped a 
correct idea of it may be formed. The material is a 
fine grey stone, very carefully wrought and put to- 
gether, without any cement in the walls. In the 
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construction of tlie dome it is evident that something 
of the kind has been used, though this is denied hy 
the natives. The carvings are hold and in good taste, 
hut by no means so elaborate, or of such skilful 
■vrorkmanship as the specimens with which similar 
buildings are adorned in the Doab ; nor is the tomb 
generally remarkable for the same symmetry of design 
as those around Agra and Delhi. The dome is very 
peculiar, being ornamented with intersecting lines, 
having the appearance of a reticulation, which on 
near inspection are found to be a representation of 
plantain leaves overlapping one another; the only 
design of the kind which I ever with met in India. 
There is one circumstance, however, about the archi- 
tectiu'e of this building which at once claimed my 
attention, and is deserving of particular notice; the 
principal entrance is formed by a noble Gothic arch, 
coved and supported by a series of small columns 
diminishing towards the door, 'representing a per- 
spective effect, such as is common in many of our 
Gothic cathedrals and abbeys in England. This is 
the only instance of the kind which I have ever seen 
or heard of in Bengal, or the whole continent of 
India ; nor have I ever met with any notice of the fact 
in any disquisition upon the origin of the various styles 
of architecture of the East, which certainly is not a 
little to be wondered at ; since, although the Egyptian, 
Moorish, and Hindoo modes may, in the early 
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ages, have been derived from the same source, caclj of 
them occasionally exhibiting traces of the same prin- 
ciples, and even the peculiar oniainents, which belong 
to the Greek style ; still in this case we liavc evidence 
of a servile copy, not of the order itself, but of a 
fanciful deviation from the order ; and this an isolated 
instance. It would be beyond my depth, as much 
as it would be foreign to the province of this volume, 
to enter upon a scientific discussion upon this intri- 
cate subject, but I could not pass the circumstance 
without remark. 

The inins in the foreground of the sketch arc 
the remains of a Serai, or public place of rest for 
travellers, evidently of a style very superior to the 
generality of these buildings. They usually form a 
quadrangle with a large arched gateway, sunnounted 
with a tower or apartments for the dewan (door- 
keeper), and each of the small arches around the 
squai'e forms a lodging for the way-farcr, which he 
occupies at his own pleasm-e rent-free, paying only 
a trifle to the sweeper. They are usually erected 
and endowed by religious or humane men of rank 
and wealth for the accommodation of pilgiims, as a 
peace offering to the gods ; but they seldom rival in 
magnificence the mosques and tombs. The one in 
question must have been superior, both in size and 
decoration, to any thing of the same kind which I 
have seen entire, many parts of it bearing evidence 
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of noble proportion and profuse omatnent. It was 
attaclied to the Mausoleum, and near it there are the 
remains of a spacious tank or reservoir of water, 
enclosed with masonry, and a232Woached by handsome 
flights of shallow steps and sunnunded with pillared 
and domed pavilions after the oriental fashion ; but 
this also has been suffered to fall into decay,' and 
certainly fi-om its neglected state, does not readily 
suggest the grateful idea of its original pmpose ; that 
of ablution. 

These already enumerated are the handsomest and 
most perfect of tlie ancient reliques at Monea; and 
there are veiy many highly grotesque Hindoo build- 
ings and ruined temples scattered in all duections 
around the town. The most extraordinary of them 
is a monstrous and ill-shapen image of the gigantic 
lion Singh devouring an elephant, though it certainly 
requires the explanation of the guide before the genus 
of either animal is quite recognizable. The mytho- 
logical fable here embodied I was unable to ascer- 
tain ; my expositor, being a devout Mussulman little 
skilled in the impious lore of pagans, rejflied to my 
enquiry — 

"Does heaven rain flowers upon the of 

pestilence ? think you the Holy Koran wastes words 
ujron these abominations ? ” 

It is probable, however, that the figure is a 
representation of some part of the endless history of 
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Krishna, of wliora llie Veda relates various exploits 
performed as Nara Singh, half man, half lion. It 
was under this form that the em-aged god, breathing 
flames, hurst from the pillar in the palace of Prince 
Hirind Kassip, and destroyed that blasphemer; and 
in the same disguise he devoured all his enemies in 
.Gokul. 
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■ GHAZIPORE. 

PALACE OF SAHADUT ALI. — ANCIENT MUSJID. . 

The natnes of most places in India have reference 
to their early history, and form a convenient clue for 
the investigations of the traveller. Ghazipore signi- 
fies tlie abode of Ghazi ; this place having been 
distinguished as the favourite residence of the cele- 
brated Ishmael Ghazi Khan, a holy Mussulman, and 
a -wise and talented commander, who first subdued 
the country of Dinagepore to the Mogul power ; and 
whose humanity and impartial justice have gained for 
him the worship, not only of true Moslems, but even 
of the Hindoos themselves, who firequently perform 
long and painful pilgrimages to his tomb at Shora- 
ghat. We may judge of the excellent wisdom of 
this chief, by the three fundamental laws which he 
issued, for the constraint of the fanners and for the 
benefit of his followers. The first was, that no land- 
holder or tiller of the land should ever presume to 
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.'•lecp Vi])on a bedstead, the earth houig his projier 
coiicli. Secondly, that none of ih(i inhahitants of the 
country should attempt to strike a Mussulman under 
penalty of perdition. Thirdly, that no farmer, or 
kcc])er of cows, should over adulterate the milk sup- 
plied for the consumj)tion of the true believers. And 
as these ntlcs were to ho ohsoncal towards Mnssul- 
mans, so were they to be most religiously confonned 
with by all other men for ever, as a mark of respect 
to the memory of die compicrors. The laws live in 
the mouths of the ])CO]dc continually, hut I cun 
speak from c.xjioriejice that they are daih- infringed. 
A feigned observance of the first decree is corlainl)' 
common, wherever the name of Gliazi is worshipped. 
The circunist.ance escaped my notice, until I mot 
■svith mention of it in the writings of some traveller; 
but it will he found that the sacred law is thus remem- 
bered and evaded. The people make use of n bed- 
stead of boards, pretending that Ghazi s prohibition 
extended only to bedsteads strung with tape or cord, 
such as arc generally- used tbroughoul Bengal. 

Gbaziporc stands upon tbo north hank of the 
Ganges, about seventy miles, by water, below' Benares. 
It is not a very extensive town, but is justly cele- 
brated as the Gnl-istan, tire rose-bed, of Bengal. In 
the spring of the year an extent of miles around the 
town presents to the eye a continued garden of roses, 
than which, nothing can be more beautiful and fra- 
grant. The sight is perfectly dazzling ; the plain, as 
F 2 
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fai- ns the eve can reach, extending in the same 
hcspangled ciupet of red and green. The breezes, 
too, nro loaded with the sweet odour which is wafted 
Aw across the river Ganges. The flower is cultivated 
thus extensively for the innuu fact tire of rosewater, 
tliat of Ghaziporo being justly esteemed ns surpassing 
in oxcollenco ever}' production of tlic sort. Whetlier 
or not this jnay ho athibnfable to the superiority of 
the. flowers, or the process of distillation, I cannot say j 
hut as the roses did not appear to me to possess 
gToater fingranco than otliers of their class, I should 
ratlior refer it to the latter cause j unless, indeed, it be 
that the wonderful abuudauco of tlio luafeiial enables 
them to be more lavish in its decoction, than is else- 
where possible. It is no loss cheap than excellent : 
a gallon of the most delicious may ho purchased for 
seven or eight shillings. They do not, however, 
undoTst.nnd at Ghazipore, the art of distilling the 
air of roses in the same- perfection as the Persiims. 
The spurious compound which they endeavour to 
palm upon the traveller is weak, and jiossesses a sickly 
disi^grcoable odour foreign to the rose ; but the pur- 
chaser is often deceived by a little of the true air 
being rubbed about tbc stopper and neck of the bottle. 
Tlie prices dcjn.anded for this miserable imitation are 
exorbitant ; tbc expl.nnatioti of which I received from 
one of the vendora ; he assured me that Ion" ex- 
porionce bad taught him, that it rras part of the 
diaracter of the English to despise cvci-y thing cheap. 
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iuul to consider uny thing choice and excellent which 
wiiK cxinivagatttly priced. 

The jnincipal ohject of attraction in Ghaziporo is 
the palace of Sahadui Ali, ^Yhich was hiiill at the 
comniencentcnt of the la?t century ns ti country resi- 
dence for !i Xawab of that tianic, one of the royal fa- 
mily of J.ncknont and also for the of holding 

some show- of cnnstniijit over the peo))le of GIin/,ipore ; 
whom histor)" declares to have been, from the remotest 
ages, noioriniis for their tiirhnlcncc and discontent, and 
who Klill appear detenniticd not to discredit their tin- 
cienl reputation. The palace is a very beatiliful .sjjcci- 
meu of Mogul architecture, and is in tolerable preser- 
vation, thoudi long since deserted by rovaliv. Tlicre 
is a very finely jiroporlioncd arcade which fornts the 
subject of the illustration, ami which is the. most ])ic- 
tnrescpic part of the htiilding. It forms a front and 
cmrancc to the body of the palace, which is monnted 
upon a high terrace of masonry surrounded with chan- 
nels for water, and pools and basins of (piaint device, in 
which magnificent jets were once continually pla}ing, 
but which are now dry and choked with rubbish. The 
palace itself is planned in the form of an oblong, in the 
centre of which is a small audience-hall, tastefully deco- 
rated and supported by pillars, in the same style as 
those exhibited in the plate ; but the chamber itself is 
ridiculously small for its object. The angles of the 
building are terminated in very elegant domed pavi- 
lions, the windows of which arc of white marble trellis- 
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work, admirably carved into flowers and running pat- 
terns of a purely Eastern character. In one of them 
is a mean marble slab inlaid in the wall, upon which are 
engraved in Persian characters the words, ' Izzat alia 
tadla Sahadut Ali,' (To God the Almighty be praise ! 
Sahadut Ali :) without any of the usual shing of title 
and attribute. Parts of the structure are freestone 
from Chunar, and other jjarts are built and ornamented 
with red sandstone which must have been brought from 
Allahabad. The site of the palace is particularly fine 
and commanding ; and from the arcade, the view up 
and down the Ganges is very varied and extensive. Up- 
on a projecting angle of the river bank, it is mounted 
about fifty feet above the stream, upon the top of an 
abrupt precipice, protected by a parapet wall ; below it 
are die remains of other stone buildings and fortifica- 
tions ; but the greater part of the available ground has 
been over run by huts and bazaar hovels, together 
with a few tawdry Hindoo temples painted red and 
white. Many of these which ivould otherwise prove 
blots in the landscape are rendered highly jiicturesque 
by overhanging clusters of the feathery bamboo and 
tamarind ; and some of the roofs are thickly covered in 
with a broad-leafed melon-plant, the fniit of which is 
very large and, when ripe, of a deep gold color. All 
that the scene requires is a handsome gkdt, or flight 
of steps, leading down to the water-side, in place of the 
obnoxious pits and the burning-places for the dead 
which now occupy the lower part of the bank. 
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It strange iiidcetl tliat llic Hindoos, who will la- 
vish tahks of nijioes upon the construction of a temple 
or a ghdi, and who during many genenitinjis have had 
before them the nragnificent luodcds of the houses, or 
rather palaces of the Mussulmans, shall still continno 
to inhabit the very meanest and most misenible abodes. 
They arc wonderfully ingenious in architecture, their 
public buildings are as well adajnod to their pmposcs 
.as they are infinite in their designs, the Hindoos them- 
selves arc fond of case and Itixnry ; their lives when 
relieved from their ndigions restraints arc devoted to 
pleasure ; their wealth is sacrificed to ostomation asid 
public display ; mid yet llicir dwellings arc mere huts 
devoid of every sort of comfort. The ojmlcnt Hindoo, 
who is boastfully dedicating the overflowings of his 
treasury to the erection of monstrous pagodas and iii- 
icnninable flights of steps, contentedly survey’s the pro- 
gress of the work from the door of his narrow hovel ; 
consisting jicvhaps of onl^' a single wretched apartment 
for tire accommodation of all his family ; while the 
jMussulman with half this wealth is raising superb pa- 
laces and lordly mansions, wherein to dwell in state, 
his comforts reduced and cofi’ers impoverished, for the 
sake of the outwai'd display of a handsome facade. I 
have more than once made rcmai'lcs, and have expressed 
my surprise upon the subject, to rich men and those of 
high caste among the Hindoos. They allow that reli- 
gions prejudice has nothing to do with it ; though en- 
joined to be simirle in their manners and abstemious in 
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tlieir living, their creed by no means denies them the 
luxuries and state of the palace : their best excuse is 
the heat of the climate, which induces them to prefer 
the air, in the shade of avirandah or a ti-ee, to anything 
like internal comfort or elegance in their house ; but 
there is a more common explanation, and, I believe, the 
true one, which serves the Hindoo as an answer to every 
question which he either does not know how, or does 
not care, to answer — " dustoor hi," “ it is the custom ” 
— with them a most insuperable reason why no change 
should be made, even for the better. Singularly con- 
trasted as are the Hindoo and the Mussulman, as 
though, from their mutual dislike, they had made it 
their mutual study to become as dissimilar as possible, 
there is no one distinction, perhaps, w'hich divides 
these two races of men more remarkably than the fa- 
shion and arrangement of their respective habitations. 

The natives of Ghazipore alHrm that close in the vi- 
cinity of this palace, there formerly stood a college for 
■the instruction of the people in literature and science ; 
but that in consequence of the abuse of its pur- 
pose, and the practice of forbidden mysteries and 
Jdddoo, a peculiar system of witchcraft, it was de- 
stroyed by the Gods. There is no mention of this 
however in the Ayeen Akbari, the history of the 
times of Akbar, mitten by Abul Fazil ■, nor do the 
inhabitants offer any evidence of its ti'uth, beyond 
the vacfue words of tradition and the traces of form- 
dations, which might certainly be those of a tern- 
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pie or palace. At all events tliere are no professors 
of tlie black art now existing in the neighbourhood, 
though, in other parts of India, those who practise 
it are by no means rare. I had a servant of great 
intelligence and insatiable curiosity, a native of Gha- 
zipore, from whom I learnt many strange things 
concerning the Hindoos of the place. Among other 
things he described to me a sect of Brahmins who are 
not supposed to be addicted to the practice of sorcery, 
although very secret in their religious ceremonies, 
and jealous of certain occult peculiarities of their 
sect. Rejecting the belief of metempsychosis, which 
is a very material object of the Hindoo faith, they had 
adopted doctrines so singularly parallel with those of 
Pythagoras in all other respects as to leave little doubt 
as to their real origin. In the first place they teach 
that the entire universe was created by a Supreme 
Deity; that the souls of men were, before this life, pre- 
existent in the divine being,* into which they will 
ultimately be again merged, after having been purified 
from all evil and earthly propensities. 

These Hindoos are instructed hy their priests, not 
only in matters of religion, and the peculiar prejudices 
and ceremonies of their order, but, also, in the ele- 
ments of science and literature. Upon all their fol- 

* This idea is most sublimely expressed by these Brahmins, In 
likening the emanations from the divine spirit to the light and heat 
given forth by the sun, -whose essence is thereby neither diminished 
nor dispersed. 
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lowers a profound secrecy is imposed^ as to the imme- 
diate forms and observances with which their tenets are 
bomid up ; they are subject entirely to the Brahmins 
in the direction of tlieir domestic affairs, and subsist 
upon a common stock, which is in the hands of the 
Brahmins. There is throughout all these features such 
a wonderful resemblance lo the doctrines of Pythagoras, 
that we can only conclude that both spring from the 
same source. The antiquarian who has not troubled 
himself to investigate the stmnge discoveries of the 
present century in the East will tell us it is probable 
they were brought by some pilgrim from Egypt or 
Chaldea, while the philosopher of Samos was teaching 
in those countries. Of course there has been a consi- 
derable admixture of Hindooism with the original 
system ; a whole firmament of lesser divinities is framed 
to suit the Hindoo mythology, but they are all in sub- 
servience to the Supreme Being, who has created and 
who upholds the universe. Here truly is most abun- 
dant matter for speculation, and although aware that 
this is not exactly its proper place, I cannot refrain 
from alluding to the strange analogy existing between 
the religious and social manner's of the Hindoos and 
Egyptians, of which this is a fresh instance. Early 
education, teaches us to regard Egypt as the well and 
fountain-head of literature, science, and the arts, from 
whence the streams have flowed on all sides throughout 
the world : but notwitlistanding classic authority, not- 
withstanding the silence of Greek and Latin authors as 
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to the civilization of the Hindoos, notwithstanding 
their continual and consentient testimony in favour of 
the Egyptians, and in despite of the bias of opinion' 
confirmed by the sanction of ages, the prejudices of 
education, the predilections in favour of ancient and 
established lore and history, in defiance of all inclina- 
tion, it is daily becoming more and more a subject of 
doubt and enquiry to the learned, whether the palm of 
antiquity and priority of civilization is justly bestowed 
upon the Egyptians, or whether it does not in ti’uth 
belong to the Hindoos. 

In mentioning the paiticular sect of Hindoos, — for 
such they call themselves, — above described, I have 
encroached upon matter which I certainly should not 
have selected for these -pages, nor would it have been 
introduced, had it not arisen necessarily in elucidation 
of my subject. Having once touched it, I trust I shall 
he excused for venturing to add another word or two, 
in the hope of correcting a very general and vulgar 
error regarding the religion of the Hindoos. I believe 
that the majority of Christians in this country believe 
that the “ stochs and stones ” to which the Hindoos 
bow are the immediate and only object of their devo- 
tion. It may he so in some very few instances, where 
the people have been blinded, and the religion cor- 
rupted, by the ignorance or artful designs of the 
Brahmins : hut this is the perversion, not the religion. 
The numberless idols are intended and explained by 
the Poorans, or holy commentaries, to be emblems only 
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of the infinite power and wisdom of the Supreme God, 
of whose coimtless attributes, collectivety, our narrow 
minds can form no adequate conception ; and being 
unable to embody the entire divinitj' in any abstract 
idea, recourse is had to a sejjaration of the attributes, 
by which process alone the human intellect can ever 
duly appreciate the unlimited extent and supremity of 
this Spirit of Wisdom.” This is evidently intended, 
from the circumstance that the Hindoos hare no image 
of Brahma, the Great God. There is scarcely one 
Christian in ten who appears to understand that this 
belief is inculcated by the Hindoo religion. The 
Hindoos have no religious hatred of other faiths : their 
antipathy to the hlussulmans arose, not against their 
reli^on, hut in consequence of usurpations and op- 
presaon ; they admit no proseljUies, and they arer an 
opinion that God has given to all people that worship 
which is hest adapted to their own country and hahits. 
Tlie preface to the Brahminical translation of Hindoo 
laws and ohservances runs in these words, as translated 
bj' Mr. Halhed : The truly intelligeut well know 
that the difference and variety of created things, and 
the contrarieties of constitutions, are t^-pes of God’s 
wonderful attributes, whose complete power formed all , 
things in the animal, vegetable, and material world ; 
whose benevolence selected man to bare dominion and 
autliorit^' over the rest ; who having bestowed on him 
judgment and miderstanding, gave him supremacy 
over the corners of the world; who having put into his 
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hands the control and disposal of things, appointed to 
each tribe its own religion ; and who instituted a va- 
riety of castes, and a multitude of difTereiit customs, 
but vicivs toHh pleasure in every place the mode of 
worship particularly appointed to it ; He is with the 
attendants upon the mosque in counting the sacred 
beads, as much as He is in the temple with the Hin- 
doos at the adoration of the idols.” To the greater 
number of my readers I believe this view of Hindooism 
will be new and unexpected ; but it is familiar to all 
who have travelled in India, and it is certainly extra- 
ordinary that the trath has not, long since, become 
universally known. I cannot lielp thinking that it is 
frequently withheld, lest the Christian public should 
relax in their efforts of conversion among these people. 

At the distance of about two miles from the river 
side are some extensive Hindoo ruins of serais and 
temples, apparently very ancient, and also several 
hlussulman tombs and mosques of more recent dates. 
Among the fonner are the remains of a serai of con- 
siderable dimensions, part of which is still in sufficiently 
good preservation for the accommodation of those tra- 
vellers who are not very particular about the appear- 
ance of their resting-place, or who are superior to the 
nervous restlessness experienced bj'’ some^ timorous 
persons when rnusirrg upon the dimensions of a gaping 
chasm in the architecture over-head, from which the 
loosened mortar does occasiorrally come rattling down. 
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but only perhaps when shaken by the sportive gam- 
bols of some passing elephant. 

The gardens of the natives are here exceedingly 
pretty ; but some of them almost overpower the refined 
nasal susceptibility of the European, the most power- 
fully ai'omatic plants being cultivated for the purpose 
of distillation. There are also some very beautiful 
tanks, or sacred artificial basins of water, and several 
monuments, erected as memorials of sicttis which have 
been perfonned upon the spot. These generally con- 
sist of a mere rude pile of masonry, from ten to twenty 
feet high, of a conical fonn, and whitewashed ; but in 
my wanderings about the place, I came upon one of a . 
more perishable nature, the intent of which I should 
not have discovered but for the explanation of a Hin- 
doo, who being a near relative of the self-sacrificed 
widow, had built a small hut near it, and made it his 
business to tend and decorate it. It was a thick 
bower, formed by interfacing the flexile stems of 
bamboo, the interior of which was of a conical form, 
presenting very much the appearance of an ever-green 
temple; upon the side opposite the entrance was a 
rudely carved trunk of wood, intended to represent the 
figure of the widow ; around the apartment were 
ranged dificrent small gods, one or two of stone or 
wood, but the greater number of cla}'; garlands of 
flowers were hung round over those, and long brairches 
of the chiimbcli, or double-blossomed jessamine, twined 
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in a spiial fonn, luni" pciulenl from tlio centre. Al 
ilic urgent petition of the okl man I did not enter tins 
sucred arbour, Imi I was rather enconniged to ga-/e 
upon it from the entrance by his communicative dis- 
position, altbongli by liis continual allusions to his 
extreme poverty and my unlimited wc.ilth, I was ])er- 
snaded that his forwiird civilities were prom])tcd by 
the hope of alms. I promised him some small coin 
if ho would relate to me the story of 

Tin: SXTTTI. 

He very readily complied, to the following cficct; 
having first begged permission to seal himself, on 
the plea of his great age and infirmity ; for it form 
natcly hajipens that all, or nearly all the natives 
whom we find in these picturesque situations .are 
tottering rvith venerable years ; the young and active 
being required to devote their jiowers to the support 
of their families. Having sealed himself iqion his 
heels, a gymnastic feat which all the natives of Hin- 
dostan practise from infancy, he thus commenced 
his tale with a proem worth}' of a court. 

“ Protector of the Poor, good fortune is written 
upon your brow ; may your proper destiny never be 
thwarted by your evil genius; may you be as suc- 
cessful in all your gi'eat undertakings as you are 
fortunate in the less important objects of yonr will. 
Yes, chosen of heaven, you are very fortunate in 
G 2 
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having applied to yonr devoted slave Baba Kulloo 
for the information you require. Though no belter 
than an insect in the greatness of your honour’s 
presence^ who is there that is able to sjiealt of the 
heroism, the tiiumphant vhiue, of the beautiful Ball 
Radha, with better assurance of truth, than her own 
nephew Babba Kulloo ? whose hand supported her 
during the long illness of Bhagut, her husband, whose 
hand kindled the sacred pile, and whose hand gathered 
the blackened bones. As long as it shall please 
the great Brahma to grant me life and sufScient 
strength, I -will not fail daily to sprinkle this spot 
with the milk of the holy cow and the purifying 
water of the sacred Gauges, in honour of tliat great 
and glorious dajL 

Great Sir, I am told that the Sahib log (gentle- 
men, applied as a term of distinction to the English) 
believe that we were wont to compel our widows 
to this sacrifice, before they extended tlie ann of 
power to prevent us. This is quite eiToneous. The 
Shastra most urgently fmhids force to be used ; the 
sacrifice must be perfectly voluntary in all its stages 
to be acceptable to the divine Brahma. Coercion could 
not be employed without dishonour to the Brahmins 
and the widow’s friends, while the virtue of the sacri- 
fice w'ould be lost. Our sacred law does not exact 
or command a compliance with this rite, though it 
certainly approves of and encourages it. The most 
emphatic words upon the subject are these ; ' II is 
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proper for a woman to cast Ijcrself upon the funeral 
pile of her Imsbancl/'^ but tbere is no strict connnand ; 
neitlier are there any denunciations against such as 
may neglect tliis holy sacrifice, although it is true 
that glory and blessings in a future state arc pro- 
mised as a reward to those who observe it. Those 
who decline the liial are commanded to cut off their 
hair, cast ofi' their ornaments, to ohserve inviolable 
chastity, and to labour in the sendee of their children. 
What more could be required ? except among those 
people whose widows arc taken to wife by the brothers 


* In the Pooran of Anclra It is Urns written. ‘‘The woman who 
mounts Uio funeral pUo of tier clecc.-isod Imshand C(iunls licrsclf to 
Anmdhoti, the wife of Vashlsta, ami enjoys hli'-s in heaven with her 
tmsband. She dwells witli liim in heaven for tliirty-livc miUiojis of 
years, wliicli is cqtial to the numticr of liairs upon Uic human body, 
and by licr own power taking licr husband up. In tlie same manner 
as a snake-catciier would take a snake out of its hole, remains with 
him in diversion. Slic who tlms goes with her husband to tlic other world 
purifies three generations, that is, the generations of her motlicr's side, 
fatlicr’s side, and husband’s side ; and so slic being reckoned the purest 
and the best in fame among women, becomes too dear to her husband, 
and continues to delight him during fourteen Indras, and although lier 
husband he guilty of slaj’ing a Brahmin or friend, or ho nngratefni of 
past deeds, yet is his wife capable of purifying liim from aU tlicso sins.” 
Hero therewardpromisedis not everlasting, but only for n stated term. 
Now eternal bliss, " absorption in Brahma,” is promised tlironghout 
the Shastras to those who continue to lead a holy and religious life, in 
thorough purity, and in tlio regular fulfilment of Brahma’s commands. 
Those words are quoted from the Veda; “ By living in the practice of 
regular duties the mind may be purified. Hereafter by hearing, 
reflecting, and constantly meditating upon the Supremo Being, ab- 
sorption in Brahma may be attained. Tlierefore, from a desire dur- 
ing life of future fruition, life ought not to ho destroyed.” Thus is a 
pure and holy life inculcated as infinitely more acceptable to Brahma 
than self-immolation on the funeral pile. 
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of the deceased. But with the prospect of long ages 
of bliss in the glorious mansions of jJuradise upon the 
one hand, and the sight of a dreary and dismantled 
home of servitude and degradation on the other, who 
would he slow to choose ? Who would hesitate to 
huny through the fiery portals, to the gardens of 
heavenly joy and sjrlendour, when to linger is to be 
excluded for ever ; and this for the sake of wandering 
on a few more hours over the barren scorching wilds 
of a joyless and solitary desert. Hear how the wise 
and faithful Lall Radlia made her choice. As she had 
beerr kind and dutiful to her husband in life, so was 
she not to be restrained from hastening, at once, to join 
him in that future world of pure delight, which already 
she had won for herself by her devoted life — • 

‘ She was a pearl too chaste on earth to dwell 
And waste her splendour in this earthly shell.’* 


May she for ever enjoy a glorioirs fulfilment of the 
divine Brahma’s promise ! 

“■Your slave’s father, whose name was Pewal, and 
Bhagut, tire hushand of Ball Radha, rvere twins, the 
orrly chrldrerr of my grandfather, a man of the Khetri 
caste, highly esteemed by his relations and his friends 
for his equal temper, his suavity of manners, his good 
sense, and ready courage. In his youth he was re- 
markable for the noble beauty of his countenance, 
great activity and bodily strength, togetlier' with a 


■* Arabic Poem. 




nv.Kt priiicf-ly \<i nrilig. int»r. nv< r a man c<f 

gmai ]»nMy, In' wn^ In'ltiVt'.-l among tin- nsalimin*', nml 
by flU'm In' lo nnln-.u-i' llio aoJivn 

of hi't and join On* fore* -; of Om Ma^inrlsatia--, 

tmdt'r ilie Itnnni n' of ^{a(l!^nj« Hrindin, wlm wa*; Uicn 
in coHijx’ration wiUi TrinOmo}; Mamma, t(» opjWM- 
Oic dailv injnnt"i which nen- jir.icti'Hl aonim-t the 
religion- mni(ms of the Hindoo-;, hath \>y the Mii- 
honunc'dan and IJriti-h j»fn\er-; uho not only hefore 
onr » ye« delight' d to in-nlt onr n ligion, hy oveihnr- 
detting and eniclly imatijio the ov, hut heiit.'ited not 
to slay and feed ujum that saer> d animal, Mndliaji 
Scindia was eatvfiil to oh-erve and ]n‘ott'ct, I'ven in )n< 
limo-s of grcntc.-t diniculiy, nil the rites and orreiiK'idt"- 
of onr faith ; and to him we lurtkcd to r('|R'l the wnntoji 
attacks of our insulting foes. 

" II wns the good fortune of iny grandfather, during 
the first few years of his senicc, to distinguish him- 
self in manv successive actions, hv wliich he obtained 
boUi fiune and riches; but itt the year 1771, when 
opposed to Hydcr Ali, he is said (o liavc wrought won- 
ders in battle. The anny of that chief was utterly 
routed, fifteen thousand of his choicest troops lay dead 
upon the field : my noble grandsire, stipportod by ton 
of his own followers, had Ijcwai his way, through the 
i-anlts of the enemy, to the very jterson of the Aloslem 
chief, to whom he oflfered (lu.arler, claiming him ns his 
prisoner. Hyder Ali was for a moment agliasl at In's 
])eril, but seeing lliat the day was lost and his peison 
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at the xncrcy of a very small hand of the enemy, he 
called lustily' upoit his guards for rescue, and, in a 
second, seven of his captors were prostrate on the plain, 
and my grandfather and three of his gallant men were 
talten prisoners and hurried from the field in rapid 
flight. 

" Hj’der was excited to fronz3’ bj' the unexpected 
loss of a victory which he had already-- called his own, 
and h^- the disproportionate carnage between his otnt 
ranks and those of the foe ; moreover he was slitred 
to fur\’ atid rex-engo bt* the sight of tlie princely forms 
and demeanour of the few prisoners whom he had 
carried off. From his darkly clouded brow he cast 
upott them a glaitce of envious hate and rage, and, 
in a voice of thunder, commanded tltem to be shot 
like dogs and exposed to the vulttu'es. Thou recalling 
his sentence he cried with a fiendish 'lavish : ‘^Nav! let 
tliese Pagans bear witness how greath’^ we esteem 
their boasted beauty and their jwowess. It were 
cruel to withhold such able gvllauts from their .anxious 
loves, their weeping mistresses ; ’twere cruel to keeji 
back such god-like heroes from their victorious and 
rejoicing comrades. Unbind them ; give them tlicir 
libertv’ ; restore them to their fond Ihuterera and their 
noble compatriots. Lot tlicin go and toll of tbeir 
glorious deeds among our people; how they took 
Hvder Ali prisoner with all his army .and earned 
them into a fiu' laud and hawed them in rockv pri- 
sons j or let them modcsth' discount the value of 
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tlieir heroic deeds, by telling of the craven-hearted 
fear and shrinking cowardice of their victims. Cast 
off those paltry cords from the hands of these demi- 
gods ; arm them with costly and well-tried weapons ; 
fill well their girdles with gold ; and mounting tliem 
upon the noblest Arabs in my camp, with abject 
deference and all courtly honour set them forth upon 
their journey. But, ere they depart, to render them 
more worthy the caresses of tlieir queens, more 
eloquent in their own praise and our disgrace, more 
powerful in battle when next we meet, just clip their 
ears and noses from their heads, burn out their 
tongues, take from them the fingers of the right 
hand, and snap in tu'ain the bones of their right arms. 
Hence ! Nay; here in m}'^ presence shall this com- 
pliment be paid them.’ 

“■ Thus mutilated did my grandfather return to the 
camp of the conqueror with his three followera, and 
shortly hence retired to Ghazipore, where his relations 
dwelt, and where he had left his wife and two sons for 
protection. He did not long survive his cruel misfor- 
tune ; but praised be Brahma, ere he died he was deeply 
avenged on his mutilators ; for shortly after his return 
to tlie camp, the Maharhatta army captured a whole 
regiment of Hyder Ali’s sipahtes, and retaliated upon 
them the same punishment, sending them to hail their 
chief, tied back to back, with black banners flying 
between them. Under these painful circumstances 
were my father and Bhagut, my uncle, deprived of both 
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their parents while they were yet boys, for my gi’and- 
mother did not hesitate to follow her deceased lord to the 
funeral pile. Yonder is the mlmt which records her 
virtue. Praised he Brahma ! 

“ The estate of my grandsire was equally divided 
between his twin sons, Bhagut and my father ; but 
they being still children, their properly was placed in 
the charge of their relations, who faithlessly squandered 
the greater portion of it for their otvn enjoyment ; — 
may they meet with their reward ! — And thus our 
family became again impoverished, and were compelled 
to seek such employment as was consistent with their 
caste. Having both been betrothed in mamage shortly 
before their father’s death, they in their youth thirsted 
for glory, and promising to return in the course of two 
years to claim their brides, they enlisted under the 
standards of the Maharhattas, and marched against the 
English forces j but Brahma was not pleased that they 
should engage in the dangers of warfare, for Hyder Ali 
having at this time invaded the Carnatic, the British 
General in 1802 concluded a ti'eaty of peace with the 
Maharhattas, restoring all conquest except the island of 
Salsette ; and the arms of the Maharhattas being hence- 
forward frequently turned against the peaceful occu- 
piers of the soil, Bhagut and my father became 
disgusted with their marauding system of plunder, and 
returaed to Ghazipore ; where they claimed their brides 
and took them home to the house which they shared in 


common. 
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“ r>e d ft'! n nt, rt>’V cSor «'f jh<- P-n'r, 

to rt sht' :o'\\ f.-.dsd tV.>t«r-'. uml tb.' nn-l't'occr- 
y<nui(!o.I fr.ujo' i'f vnur hnuiM'- !!« rf thi' i.lii 

5nnn nnr.'il lihii'-'lf tin' iw iitlst •>( bi'- bxikis!;: 

proudly ujound bi’.u. " lb< you itut couf. tb:'.!, 
uUlunigl) ?)ir.v tiiufuorn ntu! carr-uoni, uud ;>.! id! 

iii'irf.nfic.im in your luuiourV jnc^ uu'c, tht- rou 
of lloua! lu'A in hi*- youth po"- ■.'•'•d biub 'Uti ituth lUid 
^, 51 * 1 ' nthl b' nntv ? If fo, btuv nuicb iiion* jiirf'ci 
was bini'-fdr. Dow;'.! nnd iJiutyiil v.cir nhiio^ 

a-; roniarbabb- fur tb<ir inddu b-atiiio and (la ir b- auiy 
:i.< tbuir fatla r, atid tbu dixiti'* Ihuliuni ^;^u• fit to 
bb"''! tbi'in uilb v,i\i ‘; of oipial Imt liin -s and ( Suid- 
Itncc*. Tho iir.'t yoar^: of tbcdt inanii d liiV, tluuiub 
spiuit in ibu ab^t'll('(' of wraith and onuidciir, witoiIiom* 
of hapjunc‘-x and imitunl ibdigbt, lint, ala« ! hmnan 
felicity can never be complete. 'I’ln’ contetil and 
.‘eUisfaction which at fiixt ri'igiud within onr dwtdlin" 
were radly hrohen up, when, as Un' sea'-on.s crime and 
passed away, the mniahle Lull Iladhu remained vm- 
hlcRsod with any ofiVjiring; while in the course of siN 
years my mother's family consisted of no less than five. 
Neither envy nor jealousy cmerod the lieart of that 
exccllenl woman, though daily her cheek sunk with se- 
cret grief, and the Inbirity of yontii and happiness fled 
from her languid hut all-heautifiil form. It was evident 
that the displeasure of God was upon her or her hus- 
band ; fasting and penance, prayer and sacrifice were 
alike incfirectnal ; and at last the devout Ilhagut resolved 
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to perform a pilgviiuagc to Alluliabud ami Hurdwiir, 
observing tbo most rigorous vows of toil atid abstinence 
to remove the displeasure of the great Bmhma ; but he 
mts comjiolled, in compliance with the entreaties of his 
Inxiiher and sister-in-law, to leave his darling partner 
under their care and jn'otoction, her daily declining health 
rendering her quite unable to attempt the journey. 

“ The resolute Bhagut tore himself from the en- 
twined arms of his wife, and commenced his painful 
})ilgriinago. Fi'om that day the 0])]n-cssion of sickness 
began to be removed from the life of Lull Radha, and 
in a very few months the bright hue of health rosmned 
its resting place on her soft cheek. Her glancing eye, 
her once more musical voice spoke joy, and hope, and 
conlidenco in the safe and hapjiy rcttirn of Bhagnt. 
The days rolled round, the weeks and months passed 
on, and, as Bhagiii returned not, anxiety took posses- 
sion of her heart : still her foai-s were only such as a' 
wife's love of necessity entertains; though her religious 
confidence was for a moment dashed with heart-heaving 
ajjpi'cliension, it was unspoken, and the next moment 
disjielled wiiiv penitence for her nnholy doubt. 

A year had passed away since Bhagut had taken his 
de])aYture. It was the ajunvemary of that occurrence, 
and thoheaiuiful l.all Radha, full of joy and hope, spoke 
with cuoigetic faith her assnr.ince that the long absent 
pilgrim would mturn that day. Having performed 
her ablutions and devotion, she dressed herself with 
more than usual care, and putting on licr bridal orna- 
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meiits, decorated her glossy hair with a flower of the 
waier-lil}’. Throughout the sultry day we jiassed our 
time iiuder the thiclc and fragrant shade of the droo])ing 
bamboos, my mother and the beautiful Ltill Radha 
being employed with their favomitc operation of spin- 
ning. Lively and full of hope, Lall Radha continued 
to pui-sue her task, her quick eye glancing continually 
in all directions, hut still without unseemly fear or 
doubt. Even as the sun declined towards the west, no 
change was r-isiblo, except that, perhaps, her spirit rose 
anew, and the blush of health upon her check deepened 
its colour. Suddenly a long and piercing shriek rung 
through the air, re-echoed back by the sunounding 
woods ; and lo ! a ghastly and emaciated being, more 
resembling the grim phantoms of the dead than any- 
thing of human life, lay prostrate on the earth before 
the terrified Lall Radha, kissing her feet, and gi'asping 
her knees with the cold and heavy grip of exhausted 
strength. It Mas the pilgrim Bhagut, who, nith a last 
effort of his fainting ener^cs, had dragged himself 
through the boughs of bamboo, and cast himself at the 
feet of his adored wife, the cruel privatioirs of his pil- 
grimage fully remunerated by seeing his beloved one 
restored to health and all her youthful beauty, M’hom 
he had despaired of ever meeting more in this life. 

“ All tliat the kindest care and attention of a fond 
wife and devoted relations could do for the nourishment 
of the emaciated and enfeebled Bhagut was tenderly 
bestowed upon him ; but alas ! his condition was sad 
H 
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indeed, lus strength destroyed, and his eonstitution un- 
dermined. For a few months he somewhat recovered 
from his extreme debility, and was enabled to give an 
account of his hard and dangerous ihlgriinage ; but 
disease ;liad sapped the foundations of his life, and it 
was evident that he could not much longer continue 
witli us. He lingered in tiial and suflering about two 
yeai's after his retumi, and then was gathered to his 
fathers. May God reward his excellence ! At the time 
of Bhagut’s death I was about fourteen yeai’s of age, 
and throughout his illness I had not ceased to aid and 
comfort both him and the incomjiarable Lall Radha. 
When the torch of life was about to expire, wc carried 
him to the Ganges bank, and placed him over the 
sacred stream until animation had fled ; and this had 
no sooner talmn place than the heroic Lall Radha de- 
clared her intention of burning with tlie coi-jisc of her 
beloved. May the great Brahma be gi’aciousl}' jfleased 
by long expiation on our parts to forgive us ! I re- 
gi et to confess tliat so dearly was our beautiful relative 
beloved, that wc joined in one voice to dissuade lier 
from her hoi}' pinpose j but, God be praised, .she was 
proof against our evil temptations, her determination 
was inflexible; she tunicd a deaf ear to our entreaties, 
and even rcjirovcd the Brahmins for lukewnnnncss : 
for when they beheld her exceeding beauty thoy^ fal- 
tered in their commendations of her choice. 

"Fearing intervention from the Biitish authorities 
it was decided that this solemn rite, contrary to the 
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nsunl pnictico, shoiiltt bo pcrfonned nt n (Hstmico froiu 
the river ride; the Junrgiu of tlie couHCcmted lank 
\v;vs solcctod for the |)ur}iosc. After oeremonies of 
purification had been perfonned ttjjoii the spot, Mrong 
slakes of handioo were driven into the ground, en- 
closing an (ddong space* almut seven feet in length, 
mid six in breadlh, llic stakes being nhont eight fei.’t in 
height; within this enclosure the. pile wa.s built of 
straw, and boughs, and logs of wood : upon the lop a 
small arbour was constntctcd of wreathed bamboos, 
and this was hung with flowers withiti and without. 
About an hour after the sun had risen, jirayers atid 
ablutions having been carefully and devoutly per- 
formed hy all, more especially hy tin; Brabmius and 
Lall Iladba, who was also otlionvisc jnirified .and 
fitted for tbe sacrifice, the corjisc of the deceased 
husband was brought from the bouse, attended by tbe 
administering Brahmins, and surrounded by tbe 
silent and \Yeeping friends and relations of the family. 
Immediately following the coi-jisc c.amc Lall Iladba, 
enveloped in a scarlet veil which completely hid licr 
beautiful person from new. Wlicn the body was 
placed upon the pile, tho feet being toward.s the west, 
die Brahmins took the veil from Lall Radhn, and, 
for the first time, the glaring multitude were suflered 

* It Is wortliy of remark, that nU castes of the Hindoos havonsn. 
perstitious prejudice against nnytlilng which is sriuarc, and \vill 
invarlahly find some expedient for altering its dimensions, citiicr 
hy cutting off or adding, or hy removing the corners of such a 
figure. 

n 2 
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to g'A'/.c npou tliut iovoly luco m\d form ; Init tUo l\oly 
\Yowm\ w\s too deeply otigtxgcd ixv solemn pi'-axxn- and 
convox'so nitlx Bxnlxxxnx to Ixe sensible of tlxexr px-e- 
seni'e, ov of tlie nxxxvixxxxv of adxxximtioxx wbicb nni 
tbvxxxxu'lx tlxt' evxxwd. Tlxexx ixnnxxns witlx a steady 
look and solexxxxx deixxcanoixv to Ixov x'cbxtxons. site 
toi'k fiwxx lio,v pex-sim, oxxo by one, all her oxnaxnents, 
and distvilnxted tlantx ixs tokens of liev love. One 
jxnvel only slxxx vetaiixod, (he tnlL ov amulet placed 
xynnxd Ixev neclx by Ixev deceased husband on the 
xnxptxal dxxy ; this she siloxxtly pxyssed to her lips, 
then sepin-utely eixxbvacixxgoaxdx of hev female illations, 
and bestowing a fax'ewell lotxk npoxi the ivst. she 
unboxxxxd hev haiv, which tlowed ixx thick and shining 
vixxgletvS jxlmost to hev foci, gavo hev right hand to 
the pvixxeipal Bmhxxxin, xvh<x k'd hev with eexxnnony 
tlnve tixnes xvuxxd the pile, xxnd thoxi stojxped with 
hev face towixxxls it. njxon the side where she was to 
ascend. Hxxvixxg uxoxxxxted two ov thwo steps, the 
beaniifvxl woixxaxx stood still, txxxd jxxvssing hev haxids 
xxpoxx the cold feet of hev lifeless husband, she nxised 
them to hev foxvhead, in token of cheerful submis' 
sioxx : she. theix ascexxded. and cxx'jn within the little 
ixvhouv. seatixxg hei'self ixt the head of hev lord, hev 
right haxxd veslixxg upon his head. The torch was 
pl'.xced ixx nxy haxxd. mid xxvevwhehxxod with conx- 
xxxixiglcd emotions I tired the pile. Smoke and tlaxne 
ixx axx instaxxt eixvek'ped the seoxie, and txxixxd ihi' 
dealVxxiixg shouxs of the xxxxxhltnde 1 s;nxk sexxseles'. 
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upon the earth. I was quiclcly vi'.‘'lorc(l to s^eusc, hut 
alre.idv the thnonrint' cleinent Ijatl mhiccd the 

*> O 

funeral jiUo to a licap of charrcil and sinouhlering 
timber. The assembled Br.ihmjns strewed the ashc:i 
around, and witli a trembling hand I assisted my 
father to gather the blackened bones of my beloved 
uncle and avmt, rvhen liaving placed them in utj 
earthen vessel we carried them to the Ganges, and 
with prayer and reverence committed them to the 
sacred stream. 

" My mother died not many months after the sndi 
had taken place, having set her aflections njion a 
future state of bliss witli Lull Ilndlm ; and my father 
did not many years survive her. Your slave married, 
and lias been blessed with three sons, who arc ser- 
vants to your noble country-men, whom may God 
long preserve to distribute peace and justice among 
ns 1 1 am cpiickly going down to the Ganges, and 

until that day of release shall arrive, I am content to 
live in this bumble hut, and guard and decorate this 
arbour, for which God rewards me by occasional alms 
from the charitable.” 

I ordered my attendant to disburse from my 
treasury to Baba Kulloo the sum of eight anmus 
(about ten pence), for which unexampled display 
of generosity my ears were refreshed with abundant 
streams of the most hyperbolical praise and blessing, 
so long as I continued within reach of the old man’s 
voice. 

h3 
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Among the numerous xuinSj both Hindoo and 
Mussulman, before mentioned, as being "woTthy the 
traveller’s notice at this place, there appear to be re- 
liques of all ages. In some instances, where, by the 
accumulation of material, it is evident that a very 
large fabric has stood, even the stone itself is fast 
mouldering to dust; in other cases buildings are 
found entire and in excellent preservation. Abutting 
upon the north side of the bazaar is an elegant mosque 
of no great antiquity, but desemng notice from the 
peculiar style of its domes and minarets. The ac- 
companjung plate gives a complete view of the build- 
ing, which, it is trusted, will be .intelligible without 
the necessity of a long verbal description. It is built 
of stone and small brick, stuccoed both outside and 
within, with here and there a carved comice of coarse 
marble projecting from the plaster. The fonu is good, 
and the efiect somewhat grand, but there is none of 
the finish and costly workmanship which is bestowed 
upon these buildings in the Dotib and the countries 
farther westsvard. This mosque is kept in repair for 
the purposes of devotion, several priests being attached 
to its service ; it is frequented by most of the respect- 
.able Mussulmans in Ghazjj)ore, and is sometimes an 
object of attraction to men of rank and clistinctiot) 
round about. 

In the rear of the mosque is a large well, down 
^vliich it is reported that Auningzebe thrust (he 
wives of fifty young Hindoos, after he had cruolly 
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put the youths themselves to the sword. Truly 
it seems as if every object which we explore in India 
must have some fearful tale of massacre or bloodshed 
attached to it, which cannot fail to excite our sympa- 
thies, and show us the evils of barbarism, the merciless 
dealings of those whose savage hearts have not been 
humanized by culture and civilization. It is only 
wonderful that in the stonn of war and zealous bigotry 
which not long since raged throughout Hindostan 
• and deluged the land with blood from north to south, 
dyeing the rivers purple with human gore, and scat- 
tering the ten-ified inhabitants from their homes, to 
seek refuge in the deep cover of the forest, until reta- 
liation could be safely enjoyed ; I say it is sui-prising 
that any religious buildings of either faith remain at 
all to this day. 

But it is not a little remarkable that while the 
Mussulman armies were devastating and subverting 
every temple and every religious edifice of the Hin- 
doos, which they could bring under their destroying 
hands, the Hindoos themselves paid due respect to 
the mosques and sacred buildings of their enemies, 
nor were they ever guilty of their mutilation. It is the 
natm’e of superstition to be swayed more by fear than 
by hope, and the credulity of the Hindoo is not more 
remarkable than his tolerance of, or even his reverence 
for other religious faiths. A conscientious Hindoo 
would esteem it a crime to deface a Moslem place 
of sanctity, or a Christian church, aird would anti- 
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cipAto I'otrilnUlon for suoh mi oiVonco. Por tlio sjiinc 
iVAsou it Nvill bo fouiul. ibat powovtul «s is tbo por- 
soiiftl mitipatby still existing bolweciv tbo iw people, 
tlio lliiiiloo is constantly foniid pAviiig tbe sanie 
tokens of I'oav and rex'evenco to tbe jMaboiunicdmi 
saints as to tbo ayds of bis own jnytboloaw Con- 
tiitnally we bcbold tbe bnlf-stavved pilgviui bestowing 
alms upon tbo IMussubnmi weiidieaiit. for tbe sake 
of bis {nnyers and blessings^ and not nnfivipiently 
will tbe observmit lliiidoo pay a devout I'everenue on * 
passing a Clwlstiaii cbuvcb or place of burial. Thus, 
wbile tbo Mosloins have polbitcd, desttwed, and 
pillaged all tbe sacivd edilices mtd treasui'Cs wbich 
they could wivst fvxun tbe Hindoos, tbeir own mosipu's 
and saoenlotal accumulations have muained iiitaet, 
except in uiomonts of uugoveviiablo excitement attd 
exaspemtion. Tn answer to a \juestioii wbieb 1 once 
put to a Hindoo upon tbis siibject, 1 w\s tvdd, that 
should a man of uuv caste tbi-iroi bis ivligious obli- 
gntion to hold s;ici-ed, and uiidotiled, and uuiiijnivd 
all places of woisbip whatsoever, be would have in- 
eunvd tbe heavy displeasivre of tbo gx>ds. who would 
not accept bis otleviiigs of dowel's, and would alsf' 
have avertetl tbe favour of the spirits of bis fore- 
fathers. who \wuld ivfject bis libations of holy water 
until full expiation should have been uuide for the 
oiVenee. It is sufticicut for the siueovv Hindoo ibat 
these things aw comuv.uuled in tbe 8bastnvs ; it xwuld 
be s;rcrilege oven in a llvabmiu to cuquiw tbe rcaM>u 
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why such observances Jiavo been estiiblislietl by holy 
law. If they have been ordered, they nnist be infalli- 
bly wise and salutary, and are tlu-rofovc jierfonncd 
without hesitation, whether the tendency be jtroved to 
be cood or evil. 

But while the tolerant Hindoo is careful to avoid a 
slight or passing on'enoo even to the sacred things of 
an iniinicahlc faith, he may at the same moment, with 
an cas\- conscience, he practisitig atid encouraging the 
most demoralising and debasing acts; his inward case 
and satisfaction depending on falsehood rather than on 
truth, on chicanery rather than on jnslice or innocence; 
virtuous independence is tittcrly lost, perjury nud every 
sitccies of corniption may be indulged in, so long as 
they arc not contrary to the exact letter of the law ; tlie 
most diuring crime, the most profligate ojtjtrcssion may 
be practised without remorse, wilhoiil fear of public 
execration or retribution, if the nnlhority of llie 
Shastras, the Vedans, or the Poorans, cati be brought 
to support it ; at the same time that the most trifling 
breach of morality Mill disquiet and render miserable 
the unfortunate aggressor, if the laws have forbidden 
it. With the Hindoos, two things arc infallible and 
not to be resisted; the commands of their Shastras, 
and the commands of their chiefs. 
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Hear it not ye stars* 

And thou pale moon! turn paler at the sound. 

Yoovo. 

The great and Iioly city of Benares has been too 
frequently, and too ably described, to require in these 
pages any detailed account of its character and general 
appearance. Aurungzebe’s towering mosque, out-top- 
ping the thousand Hindoo temples, the gilded domes, 
the painted cupolas, and strangely diverse forms of 
spire and turret, together with the noble flights of 
steps, the hanging balconies and terraced ghats, have 
been tbe favourite theme of each successive traveller 
who has visited this famous spot. Benares is the 
centre point of Hindoo wealth, of Hindoo trafEc, of 
Hindoo learning and science, of Hindoo display, 
and of Hindoo superstition, fanaticism, and crime. 
All these are here made to assume the most imposing 
forms, and are calculated to astonish and disgust the 
European, no less than they delude the credulous 
Hindoo. I remember to have seen in tbo writings 



of some iravdlcr — tlio AM»e Dubois, I think — a Im- 
motiroiis division of the Hindoo population into two 
classes, the dupes and the inijmstors; the fonner 
embracing all the varimts castes except one, ntid the 
latter, the Bnihmins, fonning that i\xcc])lion. Of the 
sceitc which Ikmurcs exhibits during the Doorga 
Pooja, and other religious festivals, it is altogether 
beyond the jjower of wonls to convey any just idea. 
The temples and other buildings, ]unntcd and deco- 
rated with flags for the occasioti, aj^pear to stand in 
a rolling sea of hnman beings, so dense is the mass 
of jfilgrims which obstructs the narrow streets, and 
spreads itself over every spot of ground wljcrc there 
is room for the foot to rest. The deafening shouts 
and screams, and blowing of horns, the overjiowcritig 
heat and sickening effluvia can hardly be nccc])tahlc 
to the gods; they arc altogether beyond the ability 
of mortal endurance ; hundreds of lives arc lost in 
tlie press, and, unless dispersed by the hand of timely 
autliorit}', the obnoxious multitude is sure to produce 
a pestiletice within the citt*. 

As the temples are infinitely various in ajjpearance, 
so are the innuracrahle castes and tribes who fre- 
quent the place; it being not o?ily a rendezvous for 
pilgrims, but the resort of merchants, pedlars, thieves, 
and mendicants, from all quarters of the East, whose 
personal appearance and costume are equally dissimi- 
lar. Let the reader who may wish them enume- 
rated and described run his eye over a map of Asia, 
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Aiul lAUor 10 tlio lus^toTV of oacli dirlsiou. iio wiU 
wadily allow tlio nccossily of omitting such a passtge, 
howevcv picturesque it might he ; unless, indood, the 
weighty taste of our ancestors should suddeixlv return 
and convert ottr petit annuals into tlic profound folios, 
those “ harbours of inoxpnngrblo ignorance,’’ of the 
olden time. 

The ancient name of Benares is Kasi (,!he mag- 
nificent). and by this it is still called among the 
Bmhnhns, wlu'se history of the place is so authentic 
and entertaining as to dcsoreo a few lines where an 
uninteresting statistical account is not allowed even 
a few wonls. For a tritling sum of money this 
hisUuA* mav bo obtained xnva voce tintn anv Brah- 
miu j I thus became possessed of it. and being struck 
with the effect iiupatled to it by the nuumcr of rela- 
tion, I shall as nearly as possible adhere to the priest’s 
wonls. 

It is commonly thought by Christians. Ulolnunine- 
datts. and otlicrs who ate unacquainted with the truth, 
that this Holy City of Kasv rests upon a portion of 
this earth, but such an opinion is altogether erronoous, 
as it has Kvn rovcaial to ns by the gods, and as our 
senses are at tinted pennitted to discover. Tlie world 
itstuf. sintY tbe day of its enwtiou, lias lemaius'xl sup- 
poned upvni the thousand lieaus of the senpent Anauta 
tctcraity). atul so it will continue to be upheld until 
the command t'f Br.thm.t sb.all K’ proel.aiiucd for it to 
be fv’V ew'r enveloped in the coils of that sttienniri.alh 
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deily. Now, when the judgment takes place, the City 
of Kasi, with a circumference of seven kos (about ten 
miles) from its centre, will alone remain firm ; for it 
rests not upon the heads of Ananta, hut is fixed upon 
the three points of the trident of Siva or Mahadeo, to 
whose care it Bill he entrusted. All who now die 
within its Brails are blessed, and those who are found 
within it on that eventful day shall be blessed a 
thousand-fold. Ages before the Mahommedan con- 
quest of this city by Sultan Mohammed, which 
happened in the eleventh century ; ages before it B’as 
made subsernent to the Patans, which B'as a hundred 
centuries earlier ; ages before Kasi was the second 
capital of the Hindoo kingdom of Kauaoj, which was 
the case a hundred centuries before that; ages before his- 
tory has any record, Siva built this wonderful city — of 
the purest gold, and all its temples of precious stones > 
but, alas ! the iniquity of man contaminates and de- 
stroys the beauty of every thing divine ; in consequence 
of the heinous sins of the people, the precious mate- 
rial of this sacred place B'as deteriorated, and eventually 
changed into stone, by permission of the founder Siva. 
No sooner had this been effected, than Viasa, that 
god-like sage, who with infinite wisdom compiled the 
sacred Vedas, having conceived a jealousy for the 
renown and splendour of Siva’s glorious city, encou_ 
raged by the fall of its magnificence, came hastily 
with his followers and a large company of workmen, 
and encamped upon the bank of the Ganges, imme- 


I 
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diately opposite to Benares ; and then and there 
proclaimed liis design of building a more splendid 
■ city than the favourite of the god Siva, which it should 
eclipse and eventually swallow up, even though the 
new city should he suspended over tlie Ganges bed. 
This loud proclamation Viasa caused to be sounded 
abroad for the purpose of alluring from Kasi the skil- 
ful craftsmen and artificers, for the more perfect 
execution of his design. Siva was not deaf to the 
news which threatened to destroy his capital, but 
being unwilling openly to oppose the schemes of 
•Viasa, to whom he was otherwise greatly indebted, he 
commissioned his first-bom son, Genesa, the god of 
wisdom and artifice, to undermine and subvert tlie , 
plots of his new enemy. Genesa, having entered the 
camp of the sage Viasa as an idler and one seeking 
employment, offered his services as a labourer upon 
this great undertaking ; but Viasa beholding the ex- 
ceeding skill and shrewdness of the new comer, took 
him into his favour, explained to him his designs, and 
sought his counsel in all difficulties. Thus Genesa 
made himself fully acquainted with the intentions of 
the projector, and finding that nothing short of destruc- 
tion to Kasi would satisfy his inordinate jealousy, he 
so perplexed his master with abstruse and insolvable 
propositions, that Viasa became displeased, and could 
not restrain himself from giving vent to his wrath in 
words of anger and opprobrium, Tliis was the exact 
purpose of Genesa's behaviour, he being well persuaded 
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ilint 'with iho who innn, imjiiHicncc is the cotnmenci'- 
jiK'iu of folly.' IIo. iht'r«'f>re cinulnuotl daily to rciunv 
his questions, and sorely vexed his innstfr, tintil at 
last, he enquired what reward wo\ild ho granted hy the 
great Brahtnn, iti the next world, to tho'^e who .should 
he horn, or tliosc who should die, within the now city. 
To this the vcnondile Viaca cotild nnike no reply ; he 
was consoions that he could not with truth make any 
promises itj the name of the great llrahma, his di“-ign 
having commenced without his divine cotnmand ; and 
lie did not dare to declare th.at no rcwanl was nlloltod 
for stich of his people, lest they should de.'^ert his 

ncwlv r, vised walls, and retuni to the chosen cilv of 

• ■ 

•Siva; .so he hold his peace. But the cunning Genc'-n, 
having thus pcqilcxcd the sage, comiuued during seven 
days to follow him with imjiortnnily fv)r an answer, 
in jtresence of the assembled throng ; and this ])cr- 
linacious hclmviour of the disguised god of wisdom so 
exa.sperated Viasa, that at last, in a .suddcti ehullition 
of wrath, ho declared that after death their souls would 
transmigrate, and rc-a])pcar upon earth in the fonns of 
asses. This so terrified all the ])eoplc and the work- 
men, that they iinincdiatcly deserted the city, nor 
could any he prevailed upon to complete it. The 
walls and foundations of the palaces and temples 
remain to this day upon the ojvposite hank, and are 
called the Shalnir of Viasa Kasi. Siva, being thus 
relieved from his presumptuoiLs rival, promised to 
restore his city to its pristine magnificence if the in- 
I 2 
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habitants would resume their original purity of life, 
hut they did not heed his wishes, nor ceased their evil 
practices, and thus they have continued to live through 
successive generations, the countenance of the god 
Siva being half averted from them. Lately, as it may 
be seen, the excesses and wickedness of the inhabitants 
arc again increasing, and now the indignant Siva is 
beginning to display his anger by turning the stone 
edifices into huts of mud and thatch.’’ 

All this is what has been revealed to the Brahmins 
by the godsj but being desirous of knowing some- 
thing about those evidences of the city’s independence 
of this earth, which the Brahmins had assured me 
were at times disclosed to human perception, I put 
some questions upon the subject; and for the satis- 
faction of my curiosity was supplied with the fol- 
lowing facts. Frequently, when the monsoon opens 
witli a deluge of rain upon the suiTOiinding country, 
not a drop falls within the sacred limits of Benares ; 
while at other times it will shower down abundantly 
upon the city when the parched soil around is vainly 
panting for moisture. At times it will occui', that 
while the tempest and the hurricane are devastating 
the whole country round about, sweeping away the 
villages, uprooting the forests, and levelling the crops ; 
the holy Kasi will remain quiescent and unhurt. Tlic 
lightnings will consume whole towns, the thunders 
shake citadels from their lofty foundations, while Be- 
nares, ttpheld from injury, remains intact ; or, when 
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the terrible Siva has just cause to inflict punishment, 
the fire has come down and devoured their temples, 
while the country around has received no such chas- 
tisement. And again, which proves beyond a doubt 
the city’s isolated position, the earthquakes, which 
have undulated through the adjacent plains, upsetting 
every description of building in their desolating pro- 
gress, have never been known to approach within the 
charmed limits of then seven kos ; while the up- 
heaved land and tottering hills, at no great distance, 
have given fearful proof of the power at work without ; 
the history of untold ages records that no symptom of 
such a convulsion, ever so slight, has been known or 
felt in Benares. 

It has been computed, that out of the six hundred 
thousand souls who form the population of Benares, 
eighty thousand are officiating Brahmins attached to 
the temples, exclusive of the thousands who daily visit 
it from other parts of the country. It is not, however, 
to be supposed, that this immense multitude of priests 
subsist entirely upon the charity or the fees of their 
congregations. It is true that a small tribute is re- 
ceived by them from all whom they assist by their 
prayers or their advice, and during festivals, every 
devout passenger casts a mite into their treasury; but 
this of course would be quite insufficient for the support 
of so vast a swarm of idlers. Many of the temples are 
endowed with overflowing funds for their support, and 
to others are attached the revenue of large tracts of 
I 3 
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land. Froni these stores they are obliged,- after pro- 
viding for their owni necessities, to administer assist- 
ance to the sick or enfeebled among the pilgrims, who 
have no means of their own. What restrictions are 
placed over these rapacious haipies to secure a punc- 
tual performance of the duty I Imow not, but certain 
it is, that they are not unfireqnently observed to render 
such goodly services to the distressed; though judging 
from what an European may know of their character, 
I should be of opinion that there exists not a more 
heartless race of men, or any so utterly uns^unpathis- 
iug in tlie sufferings of their fellow-creatures as these 
Brahmins. 

The greater part of the temples are dedicated to 
Siva, or to his son Genesa, these being the deities now 
especially interested in the welfare of the city, as may 
be seen by the foregoing history ; but there also appear^ 
to he not a few in honour of every other divinity in the 
Hindoo pantheon. The worship of Siva is performed 
amidst the grossest obscenities, which are utterly dis- 
graceful to humanity, but which, being regarded ns 
divine, it is wonderful to state, do not move to shame 
even the most modest of the female votaries. The 
insignia of this deity, attd the symbols of his presence 
within the temide, are not to bo mentioned. Accord- 
ing to the doctrine of jnetomps3*chosis, to dcstroj- is 
only to regenerate in a new fonn, mid therefore Siva, 
the god of destruction, is worshipped also as the author 
of life ; and in these contrasted characters, be is .at 



once, mul in llic s;unc temple, an object of pvai?e and 
of cx])oslulation, for the Hindoos do not scmj'lo to 
speak Llieir displeasure vith any of their deities save 
Bralnna. In the adoration of Genesa, the God of 
Wisdom, there is no apparent want of decency ; ho is 
always addressed as “ that God upon whose glorions 
forehead the new moon is painted with the froth of 
Ganga” (the Ganges), and is generally represented sil- 
ting cross-logged, with four aims and hands, and hav- 
ing the head and proboscis of an elephant. His temples 
are profusely oniamcntcd with carvings and jiaintings 
of the diflcrcnt limbs of this animals but most fre- 
(piently of the bead, repetitions of winch often form 
the ornamental designs of the cornices and ])illaTS. At 
Mbow, in the province of Allahabad, I remember to 
have seen a small temple of this god, in which all the 
columns supporting the building are made to represent 
the hind legs of the elephant, and the top of the roof 
within is adonted wth an imitation of the tusks meet- 
ing round the proboscises, which depend from the 
centre, partly of stone, and partly of ^YOod. 

The annexed plate represents the interior of one oi 
the temples of Genesa at Benares, where all the capi- 
tals of the pillars are WTOught into monstrous heads 
of a gigantic size, carved in red sandstone, of which 
material the entire temple is constructed. All the 
ornaments have been greatly defaced, and the principal 
image of the god himself has evidently been the chief 
object of mutilation. The odium of these dilapida- 
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uoisA witlv tlie Ingokxl ibllowrs of brol'.uinmv\l> 
^Yl\v' took p<v?Aoss?.kni of InnvAto? duYiuc; tl\e jospi of 
AttmngTA'Vo, luul loft marks of tkcn* roaVus fim* 
xxpo'a x\\\ il\o s;u'\xv\ InuUVmgs. 

Tim ivvoUtn^ovuno of mf:uxtioi<ile was fit C'Xio tl'oxo 
oamoT to ix groat liolglu \u Hcxuvros awo tiro t'a\iaoe'.'it 

vUstriots t atxd thoro car> bo little xWl't, bv tue aecotrat 
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of tbo iM«ss«ltne*a> tkat it is still ocvasiotuxlly jm'a'tisod. 
it\ aeluntoo of the actiro to.casxrws for its prever.tivva 
adoptoxl by t no govoratriom. The yolioo of co’atse I'.criy 
tbis s'utvmen:. but tlmy bare uo aocoss to tho rofij?.".:.'? 
attii I'rirato apulutotus k^f tlte .Uo-kts uttd jH'tty princes, 
and thoivforo oxui baw no assnnnnv of its total discxm- 


tntuauoo. It Is true tbat nutueton? olnets, atnougwbotu 
the dtvunbtets nYve fotinerlv dcstun'od imixxeddatclv 
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aftor bbtb. nave bx xxxaixy insbruv^ts re.vrokl tbeitn i'.t 


ooUitplLvuco with tbolr agtootueuS 'vkh the Itritisb go- 


vornutotu ; but iti nearly all tbeso f.uui hes t.iO temale 
ebiUbotx femt but a vor\' fo'v b\ cotnparisou witb the 
iualos, which alouo is sutiicieut ground for snspicieu. 


The groat snpt'ortcn? of this riiinp.ii;ous pr.ietioc were 
fonuoriy the Ucabraots, the Ibgbkotrarts. ana the 


llailntutsis. atuen.g wbena a sit'.gle teruale infant rv.ts 
stover p-eraritteu to oacist. nor did tb.-ey -ixnrsidf r their 
uestraetron ;rs an act v'f sin or oraelty. though 1 ata 
nuable to boiler v, as ra.ray bauo autnnea. tsrat they 


degraded tb.o 


streridoo tv? an avvontablo 
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It aruvats ro.tber m h.avo origlratird in eonvo- 
liu-tuv. o:s account of the rahvcn< evao’a^e attenalrc 
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their marriage, and to have been practised without fear 
of offence to the deities, for their belief is, that the 
souls of those daughters w’ho were thus destroyed were 
eventually returned to them in the persons of sons; and 
when this did not appear to he home out by the birth 
of a male child, it only followed that Siva was dis- 
pleased, and conciliation was resorted to, until a son 
should really he hom to them. In these cases it was 
usual to seek propitiation hy placing the next female 
infant in the hands of the Brahmins, to he solemnly 
sacrificed in the temple of Genesa, whereby that god 
might he moved to compassion for the babe, and be 
induced to intercede with Siva for the future birth of 
male children to the parents. It is easy to perceive 
whence this delusion had its commencement, since a 
handsome dohceur to the immolating priests was an 
indispensable part of the ceremony, which in all re- 
sjjects differed from the method of destruction privately 
used. In the latter place the operation was performed 
with very little form or expense, by what the Hindoos 
call drinking milk. No sooner had the sex of the 
infant been ascertained, than a cauldron of warm milk 
w'as brought into the apartment -where the mother lay, 
and after prayers for the child’s return in the form of a 
son, the little innocent was immersed in the milk, and 
held down until life became extinct, and then it was 
carried to the Ganges aud thrown into the stream. 
When, however, the deed was committed to the Brah- 
mins to be executed by way of sacrifice to Genesa, the 
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poor babe T,‘as canicd to tl\e temple, and, being laid 
npon its back, was, after certain diabolical ceremonies, 
desti'oyed by the club of tbe inlmman /akhir. This, 
however, it is but fair to state, was related to me by a 
Mussulman, who will never lose an opportunity of 
placing tlie religious cmtduct of the Hindoos in the 
most odious light possible. Atnong themselves, the 
veiy word Hindoo has become a word of abuse and 0 ]>- 
probrinm. Tbe JMnssulman is equally cai-eful to con- 
ceal that there are certain heretical tribes of his own 
jteoplc who, tlwough motives of indolence and self- 
interest, have been led to follow tliis barbamus custom 
of infmiicide, winch is, by tbe doctrines of Moham- 
medan law, denotmecd as a foul stain npon humanity, 
and probibitod under tbe most severe penalties both 
temporal and etcmal. 1'cry many instances of hlns- 
snlman hunilies. however, arc upon record, in which it 
has been openly practised, and tbe only explanation 
assigned is ]ux<udly aflinned to be, that their daughters 
eonid not be allied to any princes in the world without 
disgmee. Such are among the Jbats, the Mebwattis, 
and tbe Scusniwals, the fonner chiefs of Bbnrtpore. 

About llic time that the British government first 
begait to take active measures for the suppression of 
this most inhuman crime, there was little diffienltv in 
obtaining the concmTcnce in its abolition of nearly nil 
those who practised it; not in consequence of any con- 
riction of its cnonnity, but for tbe sake of continuing 
in amity Mth our ]iower. Among oibei-s, it had been 
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found necessary to obtain from the Jainjas a solemn 
bond of agreement to abandon this inbumun custom. 
Now, in compliance with his jn-omiscj the Jahrja of 
Rajh-Kotti, being aj)j)Tiscd that his wife was about 
to be confined, gave orders that if the infant should 
prove to be a female it should be preserved ; and im- 
patient of suspense, he collected a band of liis follow- 
ers, and went forth upon a hunting excursion, having 
fully persuaded himself that his virtuous adherence to 
his oath would be rewarded by the gift of a son, it 
being past belief that he should ever be so far afilicted 
as to be under the necessity of bringing np a daughter. 
Having remained absent from home several days, he 
retunied to his wife, with some anxiety as to the result 
of the birth ; and when he was infonned that the child 
was a daughter, and had been suflered to live, and had 
been nurtured by the mother in compliance with his 
commands, his fury became ungovernable, and with 
blasphemous and idle curses against the whole pan- 
theon of Hindooism, he gave orders for the immediate 
massacre of both the mother and child. Wlien the 
nrulence of his wrath was somewhat assuaged, the life 
of the mother was spared at the intercession of the 
Jabrja’s eldest son; but no prayers or remonstrances 
could induce him to spare that of the infant, although 
according to their owm observances, it was extreme 
cruelty and disgrace to destroy the child, if suffered to 
live even a few hours after birth. In compliance rvith 
the monster’s orders, the innocent babe was tom from 
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its motlier’s bosom, and strangled in ber sight. The 
circumstance was thus reported to the British authori- 
ties, who immediately an'ested the Jahija and brought 
him to trial. The retribution of the law was however 
averted by the devoted wife, who gave such evidence as 
tended to show that the child had died a natural death, 
but in consequence of contradictory evidence from 
other witnesses, a trial by ordeal, according to ancient 
Hindoo usage, was permitted, and the good fortune of 
the Jahrja acquitted him. 

The common reasons assigned for the destruction 
of the female offspring is the fear of dishonour, and 
the extravagant outlay necessarily incurred in their 
marriage : there is no doubt that pride, avarice, and 
indolence were the true authors and supporters of infan- 
ticide ; in reality it has been shown, tliat it forms no 
part of tlie Hindoo religion, although it has been 
found convenient to induce such a belief, and the 
artful Brahmins themselves jnay have favoured it. 
The male offspring are never sacrificed j althoiigli 
there exists in Hindoo history — perhaps I should 
rather say in Hindoo fable — a very curious account 
of a race of people exactly resembling, in all their 
peculiarities, the Amazons of the Greeks. They arc 
said to have inhabited the district of Slarawa, upon 
the coast immediately op2>o5ito to the island of Ceylon, 
and were named Stri-Raja, or womon-princcs ; they 
destroyed all their male children directly after birth, 
and excluded all men from their society and their 
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uominion!:, bolioliling only n*! wcro luonglit to 
ilicni by iu’culrnt or mlvrinnro, nml not jo nnittinij 
cvon tbc^e to iU\oll ttioro ihnii a fo-.v days aiuntig 
tiu'tn. Xol only is this Mory ptoM'nt’tl in .>->nvmi 
norks both Mnlioiinncdan ami Jliiiiloo, but .‘•i iilplmv' 
of the Ainu/.on nrvicd txiid dt'priv,d of (ho r'ujht 
hrcast nro bntnti in various patt^ <»( India. It is 
quito evident that the two stories liave the same origin, 
and whether wc tvfer the h'gend to the J'.nxine 
and Caspian seas npon the relation of .Ittstin and 
Diodonts, <ir whether ue t.ake it from the advenlnrcs 
of Kama Hujia, we c.atnmt hut suppose that it ninst 
have arisott ft<nn the fuot of sonte class of persons 
Indtitnally destroying their male children. It may 
bo worthy <if remark that in Marawa at this day 
there is a race of people etdied Juilnris, robbers 
by birth and education, with whom the women 
arc rcgJirdcd lus the heads of families, enjoying an 
extraordinary anthority over the men, tind being 
esteemed the lawful jtartner of the brother, father, 
uncles, and oilier relations of tlic ImsbantI, as much 
as of the husband himself. 

I remember to have been particularly struck with 
the contrast which is ohscn tihle between the bearing 
of the Brahmin and that of the other castes of Hin- 
doos towards Europeans, in the great city of Benares. 
The fulsome adulation and abject servility of the 
latter recall a passage of Rousseau h d’Alemhcrl; 
“ Les outrager par ces dt-idens mensonges, n’est ce pas 

E 
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leur declarer assez nettement qu’on ne trouve au- 
cune veiile obligeante k leur dire ? ” serving at the 
same time to render more obvious that supei'cilious 
and insolent carriage of the Brahmins which only 
dares to display itself in the very centi-e of their 
strength, suiTOunded with thousands of their fellows 
to keep them in countenance. It is seldom seen 
in Calcutta or at stations where themselves are few 
and the English supported; it is only when the 
solitary European without state or attendants is sur- 
rounded by whole troops of them that they have spirit 
to display their impatient rancour, even in their looks ; 
and this they have lately learned to suppress, having 
been taught by a few lessons how great odds the 
nervous arm and stout courage of the European 
will encounter, rather than brook even a contemptuous 
look. Still, if not openly insulting, their demeanour 
forms a maiiced contrast to that of the submissive 
Soodra, with whom patience, endurance, and humility 
are cardinal vnrtues. Lest I should give an eiToncous 
impression to those who are not versed in the distinc- 
tions of the different castes, I should mention, that 
all the Brahmins arc not necessarily juiests, although 
the priests must be Brahmins. Of the various classes 
o( joffis awi fakhh's whose names figure away, to tlie 
sad perplexity of the general reader, in most Indian 
literature, I have thought it expedient to particularize 
ns little as possible, for the sake of pcrs]>icuity. 

Should the reader be incHned to accuse me of dwell- 
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iiig too greatly upon tlie horrible throughout this des- 
cription, I beg to apologize and to offer my explanation 
in the following words of the great Burke. “ There 
is no spectacle we so eagerly pursue as that of some 
uncommon and grievous calamity ; so that whether 
the misfortune is before our eyes, or whether we are 
turned hack to it in history, it always touches with 
delight. This is not an unmixed delight, hut blended 
with no small uneasiness. The delight we have in 
such things hindei-s us from shunning scenes of misery ; 
and the pain we feel prompts us to relieve ourselves 
in relieving those who suffer.” 

I might have detailed to the tender-hearted reader 
various cruel and wanton methods of infanticide 
practised in other parts of India. For instance, it 
has been ascertained that in some districts, the in- 
human parents have buried their living children up 
to the throat in the earth, leaving the head exposed 
to the attacks of the wild beasts and birds of prey ; 
others have been kno\Yn to bind the poor innocents 
by the feet to the branch of a tree, there abandoning 
them to the most horrible of deaths ; in some places 
it has been the practice to hurl them headlong from 
a height into the waters of a river sacred to one or 
other of their unholy gods. But these most unnatural 
atrocities, it is to be hojred, have only been perjre- 
trated, when the treacherous dealings of the priesthood 
have so powerfully wrought upon the superstitious 
fears of the natives as altogether to overwhelm the 

E 2 
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tide of tlieir parental afiections. A somewhat less 
revolting cnstom, since a touch of humanity appeai-s 
still to exist in the tnisguided parent, is that of 
setting the infant adrift upon the water in a little ark, 
such as is described in the Holy Scriptvires as the 
refuge of the infant hloses dming the infanticide 
of the males commanded by Pharoah. The author 
feels confident that he need make no apologj' to his 
readers for displacing a few of his prosaic pages in 
order to give room to the following stanzas, wiitten 
by a 3'oung lad\’. He consider them too full of 
true description to reqnire a word of comment, and 
as to their poetic meiit, let the reader judge. 


IXEAXTICIDK. 

How beautiful is morn. 

Ere up the curving arch of yon blue sky 
The golden chariot of tlie sun mounts higli. 
And panting Nature sinks o’erbomc, 

As captive warriors droop and die 
Beneath some conqueror's car of victorj' ! 

Lo ! from the grateful shade 
By spreading tamarinds and rich mango made, 
Tlic snowy temple its light dome xipreareth ; 
iniile scattered here and tliero, 

As though appealing to its guardian care. 
The modest Hindoo hut .appcarcth. 

Near to the sacred fane, 

O'ershadowed by the baniajt'x linked chain 
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Of leafy boughs unending, 

Upsliooting, spreading, and descending, • 

A lakelet, small and clear. 

Reflects the emerald-tinted atmosphere. 

Around the dark brown trunks gay blossoms creep ; 
From twig to twig the lively squirrels leap ; 

Birds of ga}- plumage and sweet song 
The laden branches throng ; 

And stately peacocks through the long grass move ; 

Already to their light and graceful toils. 

The women gather 'neatli the fragrant grove. 

Spinning the white line from the fleecy spoils 
Of yon rich fields which, far away. 

Lie basking in the opening day. 

All golden as the beams which o’er them play. 

Apart from all — the silver lake beside. 

Which mirroreth her charms with eager pride. 

What form appears, as motionless and fair, 

As marble image wrought by chisel rare; 

Graceful as the areca, with long hair 
Entwined by gems and flowers, and loosely flung 

Back from the white and polished brow, which beais 
Impress of sorrow, keen and gathering cares, 
Unmeet for one so lovely and so young. 

Her silken robe of ample fold. 

Scarce shows the fairy foot and ancle slender. 
Circled by glittering stones and ring of gold , 

For earth and sea their spoils surrender, 

To deck the wife of Menon bold. 

The wealthy and well-born. 

Across her bosom, closely drawn. 
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Descends her veil in shining folds. 

And something to her heart she holds. 

Which often wiUi convulsive clasp. 

She presses close, and closer still : 

Her right hand’s rose-tipped fingers grasp 
A basket, framed mth care and skill, 

Of sacred ite/si wood, replete 
k’inth tiiherose, and viogri sweet. 

The champa shedding fortli perfume, 

The rich mahdavi's crimson bloom, 

And anira heading Camdeo’s dart. 

To deal a wound that leaves no smart. 

As to the breezes cool 

The pensile sprays and verdurous foliage shiver. 

Their painted brethren as in mockery quiver. 

Beneath tlie glassy surface of tlie pool ; 

And there, its glossy leaves around it closing. 

The silver lotos floats reposing. 

“ Even thus, even thus,” — passed through poor Zeida’s 
breast — 

“ I might have cradled thee to rest. 

Calm as the lily on tiiat pearly water; 

As safe from storms, as beautiful, as blest ; 

Woe, woe is me! my daughter! O ! my daughter!’' 

Vainly she lingers there, 

Love wrestling with despair. 

Ere tlnough the scorching noon-tide air 
The tyrant sun shall proudly ride 
Her sacrifice must be complete ; 

And she, returning with reluctant feet 
Again may sit by Mcnon's side. 
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And find her consolation, if she can, 

In the caress bestowed by flattered pride, 
Which oft is deemed and christened love in man. 
For beautiful is Zeida, and her lord 
Knows well to prize and guard so fair a gem — 
A richer never shone in Delhi’s hoard — 

But can he love her, and condemn 
That young heart to such agony. 

As now each pulse is torturing? 

O! could he but that infant see 
From its brief slumber just awaking. 

Still pillowed on that bosom aching, 

Stretching its tiny hands that cling 
To the soft neck, as in appeal 
For love, for pity, for protection. 

Even his proud soul remorse must feel 5 
He could not crush that young affection, 

Nor to the monsters of the flood 
His helpless first-bom child resign. 

Though one of his pure flowing blood 
Seeks none but sons to grace his line. 

* » # * * «* 
The river rusheth full and strong, 

A mighty and majestic stream; — 

Yon Chupra it hath swept along, 

Stifling the dying scream 
Of the wretch that in his lone despair 
Waited death’s rude summons there. 

Where the tali reeds thickly grow. 

Nodding slowly to and fro. 

Plunges the lordly buffalo ; 
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And near him xn dose ambuscade 
The subtle crocodile is laidj 
Like a trunk, bai-e, leafless, broivn, 

By the tempest shock o’erthrowm, 

Moveless on the bank he lies 
With glittering and ■watchful eyes. 

Demon of cruelty and fear, 

Alas! thy prey is near. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Zeida hath laid her basket down. 

Her offering to tlie sacred river ; 

No tears even yet her eye doth own, 

But every feeble limb doth quiver; 

And sobs, each like a dying gasp, 

Burst from that agonized breast. 

To which, with strong and straining clasp, 
The hapless babe is pressed. 

A smile across its features plays 
Unconsciously — and now another. 
Answering the miserable gaze 
Of that most xvretebed mother, 

A thrill of anguish shook her frame. 

Then, a brief frenzy on her came. 

The thin veil from her head she tore, 

And tlie poor infant I’ound and round 
In the soft gauzy folds she wound. 

That soon its struggles might be o’er. 

And with quick steps, though each one sank, 
In the green oozy river bank. 
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Down among the reeds she cower’d. 

There gently laid the fated child. 

And o’er it, from her basket, piled 
Green leaves and blossoms shower’d. 

Then, pressing both hands to her head. 

As if in agonj”^ of fear 
Its dying shriek to hear. 

Nerved by despair, with frenzied speed she fled. 
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Modern authors^ both the travelled and the merelj 
speculative, who have %vritten to illusti'ate the Oriental 
world, have shown us that, marked as is the dissimili- 
tude between the nations of Europe and of Asia in 
their habits of life, their customs, their religions, 
forms, complexion, and costume, they are still more 
strikingly contrasted in their mental peculiarities and 
distinct habits of thought. It is indeed tvonderful to 
note the unequal estimation with which the minds of 
millions collecti\'cl3'’, in one and the odier quarters of 
the globe, will imituallj' regard tlie same object .* and 
perliaps under no circumstances is this more obvious)^' 
displaj'cd than in tlie importance uhich each resjtcc- 
tivel)" attaches to events of the past and of the future. 
To tlie European in jmuth, or in the prime of life, 
tliere is no pleasure in retrospection, however sweet, 
that can equal those bright and glorious hcart-stiniiig 
visions of the future which aro the offspring of a snu- 
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”uiiic and amMtion-^ toinpcrnmcnl ; v\!iilo, to tlio los-: 
ardent pcojdc of the tropics, there exists not in the 
prospective any nicasni'o of delight so full its the calm 
cnjoyinoitt of dreamy ivcollectioti ; the most glowing 
promise will often fail to excite, when a glitnjwi' of life 
by-gone will immediately engross all the facilities. In 
Europe every active mind is bent upon improvinnent, 
the energies are devoted to the aggrandisement of the 
present, or are ahsorhed in schemes to foretell and 
meet the exigencies of the future ; few indeed devote 
their time to constant reflection on tin; jiast ; and 
when by chance they are called njion to reheaise the 
events of former days, their best eflhrts only prove 
how necessary jiracticc is to oxcelicnee, 'I’in' con- 
templative Asiatic will at a moment’s notice assem- 
ble and renew the faded images of times long 
past away, and, without cflbrt, paint his picture 
in such life-like form and colour as to jiresent his 
audience with a complete reflection of the scene 
itself. His powers, too, arc qniclccncd by being con- 
stantl}’ in recpicst, for .all Oriental families arc ad- 
dicted to narration, and seldom close the day without 
one or other reciting some passage from the records ot 
their own lives or the traditions of their forefathers. 
For the gentle readers sake I heartily wish I possessed 
the power of penning my descriptions, or of reciting 
my legends, with one half the gwaphic spirit and cfTcct 
which would he infused into them by these clocjnent 
though unlettered peojdc. With a hope of preserving 
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as mucli as possible of the freshness and vigour of the 
original, 1 lost no opportunity while I was in India 
of making memoranda of all the tales, and histori- 
cal or other information which I; gathered from the 
natives, as nearly as possible in their words. For my 
own amusement, indeed, I used frequently to note 
down -whole dialogues which I had enjoyed with these 
story-telling people, and they now serve to carry ray 
memory back to the scene with a ti’uth and nicety 
which I am confident I could not otherwise have re- 
tained. Wherever I am able to do so, I prefer giving 
the reader the benefit of these living ])ictnres, in prefer- 
ence to dull recital of my own, and in illustration of the 
present subject I think I shall need no apology for leav- 
ing my narration almost entirely in the mouth of my 
infoimant. It will however be first necessary for me 
to clear the stage, to set up my scene, to declare the 
time and place, and to ex]>l€ain the entrees and exits; 
this shall be done in as few words as may be. 

During a long and tedious voj'age down the river 
.Tumna, at a season when the navigation of that river is 
always difficult and somewhat hazai-dous, I found my 
patience rapidly giving way under the influence of a 
contraiy breeze, and shoal waters traversed in all di- 
rections with sunken rocks. The scencr}' around me 
was wild in the extreme. On either side of its nar- 
row bed the pent up stream was shut in with rough 
])ercipitous cliffs, in many places overhanging with 
))erilous menace my nutshell of a skifi'. Thc.se tower- 
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iiig banks are partially clothed with ragged jungle 
and dwarf-trees of a most mis-shapen growth ; in 
places they are intersected with deep and dark ravines, 
which are the impenetrable hiding-places of thugs, 
dukhaits, and other classes of banditti; and also of 
tigers, leopards, hyaenas, wolves, and a host of man’s 
natural enemies. The day had been sullen and over- 
cast, and my humour accorded with the scene. I had 
lounged all day upon the roof of my boat, in idle mood, 
now gazing on the accumulating clouds, now striving 
to find excitement in the exploits recorded in the pages 
of a veteran and not-a-little-mutilated sixpenny pam- 
phlet, entitled " The Bandit’s Bride but from want 
of taste or from heartless ihisanthropy I found myself 
heartily well disposed to stimagle the fair lady for her 
treachery, and to hang all the outlaws for their crimes. 

“ Manji," said I, somewhat impatiently, to the boat’s 
captain; "Mangi, lower that abominable top-sail; 
you have overmasted your miserable boat, and when the 
squall breaks we shall be capsized.” “ Pardon your 
slave, most noble Sir,” replied the man, with a pro- 
found reverence, there will be no storm this evening, 
and I am desirous of showing your greatness the far- 
famed town of Ettaiah before night falls. There will 
be no wind.” 

" Lower the topsail, Sirrah ! ” Down came the 
canvass upon deck. I turned my eye to windward; 
the horizon had become beautifully bright, and a fi'esh 
breeze was fast hurrying away the heavy clouds. In 
i 
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a few seconds^ as if by a magic spell, tbe whole aspect 
of Hatuie was transformed, A brilliant flood of sun- 
shine was spread across the scene ; the cliffs rose still 
higher and more majestically over our heads ; the deep 
leaden waters were converted into a rippled flood of 
gold ; and as our canvass filled to the favouring breeze, 
my spirits regained their wonted elasticity. 

“ Make all sail, you Manjij and here, tell me, what 
are tlie glittering buildings which so thickly crown 
yonder cliffs ? ” 

“ That place. Sit, is the famed city of Etlaiah, for- 
merly the capital of this district. It is of very great 
antiquity, and strange tales are told of its ancient inha- 
bitants. Your honour will find it worthy of a day's 
taiTy.” , 

I instantly ordered out my little wheiTv, and taking 
four oars on board, I had rounded the last reacli just as 
the srm touched the horizon. The scene was grand 
indeed. Buildings of all dates and ages — the ancient 
and the modem, the laiined and the still unfinished, 
were heaped together in strange conffision, and were 
spread over about twenty hills to the height of eighty 
or a hundred feet above the water-mark. 

I landed upon one of the jrrincipal yjaits, and throw- 
ing my gun over my shoulder, I strolled from min to 
ruin, and from street to street, until at last, upon a 
flight of newly-built steps leading to the water, I des- 
cried an aged Brahmin performing liis evening worship 
with his face luracd towards the still glowing west. 
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" ro;\co, im' Son," jaid I fo tho j<ld mnn, wlm was 
"pn* cnouj;li for iny gj-aminnbcr, " yon appear to I'cej!- 
jovini; U\e freslinpss tifiho evening l>rer/.c. Thoc aiv 
Ijnndpomo ffhah : yonr town :ippfar.Hio be rising anew 
from its dusty ruitis. Are tlierc. any relics within par- 
ticularly worthy of the inspectioti of a fop'igner ? " 

" Protector of the poor, yott may well ray that the 
niv is cool ; hut how can 1 he enjoying it ? Yon are 
from the west, and love there chilly winds ; you are 
voung, and the piercing air only hniees your frame. 
Alas*, behold tne; 3 ‘onth and activity have flowti, and 
I have nothing wherewith to preserve vital wannth in 
my frame hnl this tattered hlanhet, wliich is a poor 
rnbstilutc for vigour and w.inn hloocl : hut it has 
pleased God to inspire mo with infmitc fortitude ; or 
perhajts I may say that I have myself iicfjnirod it, 
during a long life of hardship and exposure." 

“ Why, iny friend, you must indeed bo .a chilly 
inorUil ; the air is ycl glowing with the noon’s heat." 

" Great Sir, you were pleased to cnejuire of your 
slave if there be any thing worth seeing in onr city. 
Why do you apply to me about such to^'s as these ? 
Such trifles I regard not ; I am an aged man, and now 
mine cj’cs are incessantly turned towards Heaven. If 
there has ever been any thing in onr land woilli covet- 
ing, you English gentlemen have stripped us of it ; 
you have sacked our coffers, and have glutted vonr- 
sclves with our treasure." 

“ Come, come, my Son, you judge ns liar-hly: wc- 

L 2 
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have conquered your land hut to relieve it from the 
oppression of tp-ants; and have taken charge of your 
wealth only to disburse it for yonr advantagcj and 
those who eunce a grateful sense of our goodness^ by 
endeavouring to serve us to the best of their power, 
invariably receive some reward at our bands. — Pray 
what is this singular ruin which surmounts the hill 
above us ? ” 

" That ! 'tis Khoob-soorut's palace : all ])ersons know" 
the story.” 

“No, I am altogether ignorant of the history of your 
town ; but my siirdar has orders to supply with three 
days’ subsidy any man who adds a good story to my 
collection.” 

“ Chosen of Heaven, will it please yon to bestow a 
few minutes’ patience while I relate to you the legend 
of the ruined palace which attracts your attention*, 
tliere must he few indeed who can loll the talc with 
better elTect than myself; though I do not s’ay this nith 
any wsh to persuade 3*011 that 1113* 51013* will he worth 
{Our da3*s’ suppl3', where othcra have received three. 
Be pleased, Sir, to recline upon that white cloth while 
I rehearse m3* favourite 

" STORY OF nunntJNAUT AND KnOOR-SOORUT, 

which all who listen to declare to be very excellent. 
Every soul in this town knows it by bcart, hut (here is 
not one who can recite it like nysclf ; and those who 
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linvo licnvd iiiy vrrsion fifty nmcsovor only I'cooiiic tht> 
inoiv <l'.'5iron? of henring it ngnin. 

“ In clays long g;i<t what city was so givat and glo- 
rious as Kttaiah, — her inhahitatits, lofty i» stature and 
heantifu! in fonn, stood asnong thrir fellow men as the 
sun in his slronglh compared with the Iwinhlitig stars 
of heaven. But evil is stnmg npoti e.irih, and the 
terrible goddess Kali, nnrhing with powerful and ma- 
licious influenre in the hearts of men, laid gradunlly 
reduced the proud city to dcgradtiiioii and tniserv. 
Tnilh, jvisiice, industry, domestic peace, ami jnihlic 
viritic pas'^ed awtiy, like the vernal glories of plain and 
forest after the cloiuls of the hhie. locust Ijavu rested 
upon them. Art.s and mnmtfactures wore disregarded; 
sloth and intompcrancc laid pandysed every hand, 
while poverty .and famine roved throughout the city as 
fierce asjtor/H dogs howling for their jircy. The con- 
trol of-law had long ceased in Ettaiah ; provisions, 
money, idmo.sl all the necessaries of life, were obtained 
by plunder alone, and as long as any .stores remained, 
they were at the disposal of c;vory strong arm and fero- 
cious spirit who could demand his jtortion from the 
general .«toek, or cvrencli it from the grasj) of a weaker 
neighbour. Wlicii all was gone, the lawless robbers 
sot forth to lev}’’ new contribulious, lying in wait for 
luckless travellers in the gloom}' nivincs that intersect 
the lofty banks of the Jmnnn, greedy and w.alcliful as 
the crocodile lurking in the reedy shallows below them ; 
or rushing on some unprotected village, they robbed 
L 3 
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the husbandman of his newl^'-garnercd harvest, the 
cottage of its firugal stores, and canning ofl" every 
portable article of value, left wailing and despair, per- 
chance blood and death, behind. 

The Iriimiph of Kali was now obtained — all the 
inhabitants of the fallen city had declared themselves 
her worshippers; cnl reigned supreme in Ettaiah, 
and the very name of the ciy was held thrice 
accursed — the knife had reached tlio vorv bone. 

"Now, the god Krishna, tlie piue spirit of benevo- 
lence, cast his eyes of compassion upon the desolation 
and misery of this once magnificent city, and resolved 
by the exercise of his beneficent influence to raise n]) 
the fallen from her shame, and sot the crown of 
rejoicing once more upon her head. But in vain he 
struggled against the wicked passions of men, iti- 
flamed by long indulgence and in close alliance with 
the s])irils of evil, until at last he was forced to em- 
ploy stratagem to eftbet his good pur^iose in tlie 
reformation of Ettaiah. And fn-st he sent a wasting 
and terrible pestilence among the jicoplc, ns ,n chas- 
tisement for ibeir sins, and that any ycl lingering 
principle of good might be awakened in their hearts, 
even as we crush the /clnisha grass to draw forth its 
richest perfume. Lamentation and weeping, terror 
and despair, now filled the streets of the accursed 
city ; mothers s;rw their infiuUs ex]nre in their nnns, 
and chihh'en yet more wretched, honselcss and tmpro- 
tected, shrunk from the livid corjjscs of their stricken 
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and tlie aid of Krislina, lie won over to his side the 
most powerful and influential of die citizens, and 
then proceeded to enact salutary and severe laws for 
the restiaint and punishment of vice. His cflbrts 
wore succcssfuL Good slowly, but surely, drove evil 
from her stronghold, the pestilence abated, peace and 
order once more reigned in the city, — penitents 
thronged the long deserted temples, and Ettaiah was 
well nigh reclaimed. But the malicious Kali, the 
unrelenting enemy of man, yielded not so easih’- her 
prey; and hopeless of the eflects of open force, she 
resolved to foil the benevolent purpose of Krishna, 
by a counter stratagem. To tempt is far easier than 
to compel, and the subtle goddess exerted all Iter art 
in framing a woman of such surjtassing beauty, that 
all which poets have sung, or lovers dreamed, should 
seem faded and dull in compniisou with her matchless 
charms, that the eyes of those who gazed upon her 
should bo licncoforth insensible to all other loveliness 
earth could dis])lay, and men become ns clay in her 
hands. 

On this enchantress, Iinving first instilled a duo 
portion of licr owti vindictive .'Spirit, and fully in- 
stnicted her in her mission of evil, Kali bestowed 
the power of invoking cflbctivc curees on all who jiro- 
voked Ijcr wrath, or thwarted (he will of her terrible 
]>ati'oncss. 

“Tmn now, Bahddoor Sahib, imii. behold those ruins 
on the lofty hills behind us — they are those of a mag- 
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and nearer they pressed, even to the lofty brazen 
gates, through whose richly wrought lattice -work 
glimpses were gained of gardens rivaling the famed 
paradise of Ahmedahad, of silver fountains, amid beds 
of roses, of stately trees stanred with gorgeous blos- 
soms, through which the soft winds careered joy- 
fully, filling the atmosphere with perfume ; while 
ever and anon clouds of birds, glittering like winged 
gems rose into the air, and strains of divine music 
came faintly and at intervals on the ear-. 

" AH gazed and marvelled, and ardently desired to 
explore the secrets of the mj'sterious abode, and revel 
in its garden of delights, but no small degree of 
courage was required to essay this bold though tempt- 
ing adventure. The citizens, young and old, 
gathered in knots, and held sage and long discussions 
on the matter ; but a superstitious awe ]}Osse.sscd all 
their hearts, and throughout seven days only curious 
glances and anxious wishes were directed tounrds 
the jjalace of Khoob-soorut. 

“ At length a youth named Bhudroo, of noble birth 
and gallant spirit, ho})ing to win both wealth and 
fame if he accomplished the adventure, stole from 
his homo at the first peep of dawn and ascended the 
bill crowned by the 2)alacc. The brazen gates un- 
folded at bis ajjproach, and stepping over the tbrcsbokl 
he seemed at once to breathe a new and delicions 
aunosjfiierc, ibc very air was perfumed, and the 
flowers sbed rays of light from their rainbow-tinted 
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petals. Led by an irresistible impulse, dazzled 
and besvildered, the young adventurer crossed the 
marble courts, and entered a vast circular ball in tbe 
palace. Twelve pillars of crystal supported tbe lofty 
roof, wrought in purple and silver to mimic tbe glories 
of tbe summer night, the floor was inlaid with cbry- 
solyte ; and the curving walls sparkled with innume- 
rable gems : but far outshining all, at the farther end 
of the hall sat Khoob-soorut on a throne of ivory, 
in aspect gentle and innocent as a pearl newly drawn 
from the green waters of Oman. 

Nor her loveliness alone, but the wdtchery of her 
smile and the honey-sweet accents of her voice, sank ^ 
deep into tlie heart of the young Bhudroo, who, bewil- 
dered with joy, overwhelmed with astonishment and 
admiration, lay, as if entranced, at the feet of the 
enchantress. 

“ Her choicest spells were exercised to ensnare and 
secure her prey, and body and soul were nearly won, 
when to the offer of her hand in raaniage and all 
the untold wealth contained within her palace, she 
annexed the startling condition, that he should aid 
her in bringing back the city of Ettaiah to the 
worship of Kali. The heart of the enamoured youth 
sank within him. Darkly, — yet too sensibly, came 
back upon his soul, the days of anarchy, the woes 
of famine and pestilence, endured by his fellow- 
citizens, while under the wrath of Krishna. How dare 
he risk the renewal of these horrors ! Firmly, though 
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slowly, he assured the dangerous S}Ten, whose 
eyes of beauty now* rested upon him Avith a stem 
and tenible glance, that in this dread task alone 
he hesitated to obey her; in all others, were death 
itself the jienalty incun-ed, he ivas her devoted and 
ready slave. Scarcely had the words left his lips 
when Khooh-sooriit, rising from her throne, uttered 
two Avords of tremendous malison, and pointing 
toAvards him her AA’hite and taper finger, that fonn 
of beauty and giace A'anished for e\’er and ever from 
the gaze of the hapless Bhudroo ; for his ej’es had 
withered in their sockets. Then Avaming him that 
instant death Avould he his doom if ever he revealed 
the cause or manner ofhis misfortune, she hade him 
begone from her palace. 

“ The agonized youth sti'ove to escape from the 
fatal abode, hut darkling and bcAvildered he Avandcrcd 
for hours amid the enchanted halls and tangled laby- 
rinths of that delusiA'C paradise, the fierce arrows of 
the sun bursting upon his head, and the hiss of 
venomed reptiles making his blood mn cold as he 
stumbled along, knoAA'ing not Avhat hidden danger 
lurked in his path. The song of birds, the scent of 
floAvers, Avere no longer manifest to his senses; hut 
Uio fiendish laugh of the cruel Khoob-soorut rang 
unceasingly in his cars. It Avas night-fall ere, ex- 
hausted, blind, and despairing, he reached his homo. 

“ The unfortunate Bhudroo languished in obscurity, 
none knoAAing the cause of his afiliction, Avliile the 
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•wicked Kali, exciting a fierce tliirst for wealth 
in the bosoms of the young men of Ettaiah, 
by a\Yaliening their avarice vanquished their scruples 
and their fears, and day by day provided new 
victims for Khoob-soorut. Some of these rash ad- 
venturers, who had penetrated into the fatal j^alace 
in die hopes of attaining unbounded wealth, returned 
with their sight or speech desU'oyed; the teeth of 
some became brass, the limbs of others marble, the 
rest were gibbering idiots, or frantic madmen ; — yet 
none dared to reveal the true cause of his misfortune ; 
and terror and doubt anew possessed the city of 
Ettaiah. At length the virtuous Buddunaut unable 
to restrain the fatal curiosity of his people, and filled 
with pity for the strange and awful bereavements 
thereby incurred, assembled the whole train of 
maimed and blighted sufferers before the gi-eat Temple 
of Krishna, and endeavom’ed to elicit a confession 
which should discover the cause of that god’s dis- 
pleasure. 

" His exhortations and menaces were answered by 
tears and lamentations, but none dare breathe the 
name, nor detail the fiendish malice of Khoob-soorut. 
Then Buddunaut retired within the temple, and 
there, assisted by the principal Brahmins, he per- 
formed solemn rites in honour of the god, and 
adjured him to reveal the cause of his wrath, and 
why the furnace of affliction was anew kindled to 
devour his •wTetched people. 

M 
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“ Wliilo tlws om]iloycd tho blind Bhndvop, firs! 
victim of Khoob-spovnt, ssloppcd forth from the mnhi- 
tudc and cried aloud — 

“ ‘ Hoar mo, 0 ! most j\oble Bnddmnmt — in earl v 
o.bildhood wo were friends, and like to brothers, and 
for lore of thoo, and to ivstorc ponce to thv city. 
1 will reveal the cause of my jnvsont aillictioti, 
though death itself bo the )) 0 )nilty. In yonder 
palace dwells a lalso enchantress, sent by the teniblo 
goddess Kali to win back your people to her worship, 
or to extoriniuato the whole race atnid tortures such 
as wo have suillncd. 

“ * The vain love of praise, and the accursed desire 
of wealth, fimt liuvd mo within you fatal walls. 
Tho soveemss is more, beautiful thati day ; who cait 
stand heforo her ? — 

‘“Bntbewmv, O 1 beware, vo who am vet imseatluxl 
take warning, my fellow citiv.ons, danger and death 
lurk like serpents amid her scotning paradise, her 
smile is ruin, and her loveliness a lure imo tho paths 
of destYUctiou — O ! dy, then, the haunts of the do- 
deceiver.’ — Ho stveiehed forth his arms implortiigh' 
to his companions, a livid hue overspread hi-i face, 
and sinkitig at tho feet of Ibubluuant, he cx'idred in 
homble eoiivnlsions. 

Great was the dismay of the spectators— they 
tluvw themselv(\s ujion the gwnnul, tmv their gar- 
ments, and ca«t dust upoti their head'., eiu'siug the 
evil tato that had eomc upon thctn^elve'; and their 
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cHldren, for verily it appeared that the contest 
between the powers of evil and good would end only 
in the destruction of Ettaiah, and of all its rvretched 
inhabitants. Nor was the piteous tumult appeased, 
until the youthful chief Buddunaut with all the 
grace and dignity of superior virtue, thus addressed 
his subjects : — 

" ‘ Tate courage,’ he said, ‘ my unhappy people — 
return in peace to your homes, the sun shall not 
again rise and set ere this enchantment be dissolved, 
even though yom- safety be only purchased by my life.’ 

“ Belying upon this noble promise, the affrighted 
citizens slowly withdrew to their houses, praising the 
self-devotion of their chief, and invoking for him 
the aid and protection of Krishna ; while the chief 
Brahmins and astrologers busied themselves within 
the temples to ascertain the auspicious moment when 
Buddunaut should commence the adventure. 

“ The prosperous conjunction of the heavenly signs 
denoted the pure and solemn hour before dawn, and 
Buddunaut full of zeal and courage, robed in regal 
attire, and attended by a numerous train of priests 
and nobles, climbed the rugged hill, and then bidding 
adieu to his followers crossed the fatal threshold alone. 

“ The people of Ettaiali assembling in crowds, stood 
upon the sides of the hill and along the banks of the 
river, their eyes fixed upon the lofty walls and shining 
towers within whose precincts their beloved chief had 
ventured. The hours sped on — no food had entered 

M 2 
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tlieir lips, no shelter had they from the blazing sun ; 
the Brahmins offered sacrifices, and pious devotees 
muttered unceasing prayers, hut still Buddunaut came 
not. Towards noon a burst of triumphant music 
came swelling forth upon the air from the interior 
of the palace, and songs of rejoicing and loud shouts 
of frantic memmcnt startled the ears of tl)e anxious 
citizens. These continued at frequent intervals j hut 
tliey heralded not the return of the adventurous chief, 
and towards sunset some of the boldest among the 
people consulted togetlicr if they should not force an 
entrance into the mysterious palace, and discover 
whether the mad strains of revelry proceeding from 
thence celebrated die triumph of their prince, or that 
of the terrible Kali. A chosen body of brave young 
men stood forward to prosecute tliis adventure, when 
]o ! on the marble terrace which roofed the palace 
Buddunaut at length appeared. 

"Alas for the pride of man ! A murmur of hon'or 
and dismay ran through the multitude ; for heliold the 
generous and heroic chief, a few hours before the model 
of manly grace and beauty, stood before them a blighted 
and distorted being, a monster of humanity, unrecog- 
nizable save by his jewelled crown, his royal robes, and 
the broad scar upon his brow, token of his days of 
glory and his prowess in battle. With hollow and 
discordant voice he addressed the assembly; — 

" ‘ hly devoted subjects — follow worshi])pers of the 
(lirine Kali, behold your chief, whose eyes are now 
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opened to sec tlic fault ho has connuillcd in so long 
refusing liis allegiance to that gi’cal and powerful god- 
dess. Come, prostrate yourselves at licr shrine ; offer 
to her your dutiful vows, and then retuni to your homes 
and revel in all luxury aird delight. Away with the 
wild shackles of law, let each man do that wliich is 
right in his owii 03^63 : the world is wide enough for 
all, and tlie pleasures it contains are man}' and varied 
as the pebbles on the sea shore. Let us then cat, drink, 
and he luen*}’^ : 3’our monarch shall set }'ou the e.xam- 
ple — Lo ! I have chosen my queen, my bride, more 
lovely than the full-orbed moon ; and for myself — if 
3-our fond love 2M’aised my strength and stature before, 
behold liow glorious am I now ! ’ — and the degi'aded 
chief in his frantic delusion raised up to its full height 
his withered and mis-shapen form, as if to challenge 
the admiration of the awe-suicken multitude, who hid 
their e3'es from a sight so dreadful. Even at this mo- 
ment, a little snalte, glittering in scarlet and gold, and 
scarce thicker than a man’s finger, wound itself up from 
a small crevice in the tesselated floor, and suddenl}" ex- 
panding to an enormous size, enfolded the hapless 
Buddunaut in its tenable coils, and instantl}'- cnished 
him to deatli. 

“ The fierce reptile then flung forward its gigantic 
body, levelled the brazen gates, aird darting like a 
scorching meteor through the magic groves entered the 
palace. 

“ While the citizens of Ettaiah stood paralj'-zed with 
M 3 
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terror a dense and lurid cloud overspread the shy — 
thunders bellowed around — ^the mountain shook to its 
base — and a piercing cry from the shattered palace 
of Khoob-soorut seemed to rend the heavens. 

“The enchantment was dispelled — Krishna in the 
form of a serpent had triumphed at last over his 
enemy Ealij- — the sorceress Koob-soorutwas destroyed, 
arrd yonder you behold the palace, wherein her magic 
snares were spread, again reduced to a heap of ruins, 
and mouldering beneath the heavy hand of time.” 
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AGRA. 

THE POUT. — THE MOTI MUSJID. 

It is often very difficult, nay impossible, to discover, 
by the unmoved countenance and manner of the Mus- 
sulman, liow far he is sincere or ironical in his allu- 
sions to the British power and the altered state of 
government, in those rich territories which were 
lately ,the crown lands of the Mogul Emperors. 
When I was exploring the ruins of Agra, about 
three' years since, a very handsome young Mussul- 
man — who had proyed himself equally intelligent 
and well informed, by resolving a number of ques- 
tions which I put to him about the different build- 
ings, and their former occupants — somewhat per- 
plexed' me by the following reply to my remarks 
upon the changes which had taken place in the 
renowned capitals of Delhi and Agm. There was 
no movement of the eye or mouth, no intonation of 
voice, which could be supposed to interpret the man’s 
equivocal speech. 
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" Let those who are sheltered in mercy,” said he, 
alluding to the deceased Idngs of the Mogul dynasty, 
who by Mussulmans are never spoken of as being dead 
in other terms than these ; “ Let those who are shel- 
tered in mercy, whose scat is in Paradise, behold how 
the mighty men of all India, the descendants of a thou- 
sand emperors, have exchanged turbans * with your 
victorious and peace - dispevising countrymen ; the 
proud cliiefs, the children of the true prophet, the 
chosen of heaven, the invincible, delighting in bene- 
volence and good faith, have made themselves joyful 
in an act of brotherly affection, by sharing with the 
English the glories and riches of their thrones. Other- 
wise, they had been content to resign their power 
altogether into the hands of this noble race of stran- 
gers, whom Alla was pleased to select as instruments 
to save the whole country from destruction. Is i( not 
true, Sir, ihai the chiefs of rorjaliy hare had plcasm-c 
in descending from their kingly state, to grind rice 
for princely infidels P ” •)• Throughout this sentence, 
as I received it, the light and shade of profound 
respect and insolence, of submission and reproach, 
jdayed to and fro in so shifting and chequered a man- 
ner, that I was quite unable to define the man’s real 
meaning; nor could I ascertain it by farther ques- 
tions. 

* Tlic mo-a pacrert anil InvlolaMc token of fricmiihi!! nntl (.cscp 
ainon^all oriental nations. 

t “ To ETiml rice for infidel*,” nn csprriiion hctolionloff tlic 
utmost (lecradation to svldcli u Mupsulmaii can Ire broniriit- 
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\'\'luic \vc wove gazing upon the heatuiful ruin? ot’ 
the white inavhle pavilion in the palace, he (jnoicd 
the following lines frotn the poet »Sa(li : — 

“ The ‘•jiulcr hnth woven ht*; wrh in tin* roynl palace of tho 
C'ff^nrs ; 

The owl ^tnmlelh centinel on the watch tower.-; of Afrn>iinb.” 

The fort of Agra is a ino«t impo<ing object, upon 
whichever side it is viewed. 'I’lie lofty towers and 
high cmhattlcd walls rise one above another, to a tre- 
mendous height, giving it the appearance of a gigantic 
castle, reared from a foundation upon the jilain ; while 
in truth, it consists of a sueec.ssion of fortifications, 
huill in, or upon, the rocky front of a high jirecijiice. 
walls arc, in .some places, stirmountcd with hand- 
some domes of marble, or of gill copper, ami upon the 
front facing the Jumna, the elegant white marble 
pavilions of the palace overlook the works. The walls 
of the body of the place arc still kept in excellent 
repair by the Government, while the outer ditch and 
out-works have been stiflercd to go to decay. But I 
must not occupy my naiTow space with wide descrip- 
tions or with historical detail; dail}’- m-iters arc saving 
me the necessity. Who does not now know, what 
nobody knew fifty years since, that Agra was raised 
from a village to a most magnificent city by the 
Emperor Akbar, and by him called Alcbar-abad. 
Who does not know that the fort was considered 
impregnable until taken by Lord Lake, in 1803 ; 
that it floated in blood dining the reign of Aurimg- 
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r-ol't’. njul iiuriwg' cncli sncccsssre reign? until it car 
into tlio {'osjcssion of the English ; that its domes 
pure gold hare been inclnced to make the voyacc 
England : that the marble palaces and tesselatcd hal 
have beoxi converted into store-rooms? Who do 
not know that hoih Delhi and Agra, the first at 
second capitals of the most powerful and glorioi 
empire of the East, arc now little better than a be: 
of ruins, without tode — without a show of royalty 
Unt to (hose wlio hare looked npen these maguificci 
ndics of oviattal grandeur there is no treat so gre; 
as talking or writing of them : it is with great scl 
denir.l that I refrain from telling my tale ihwughou 
and tuniing over agsiin my whole, budget of infonr 
ation upon the subject t especially when I alight tino 
some lavoriie object of admiration. Thus, kind readei 
if I should ever wc.arv '\-cm hv mv xut'soic dcscrin 
tious, I trust I may claim some snupathy in nr 
overfond dilation of the scene. The poet Snd 
makes the lover anologir.e for his weaii-some rhap 
sodics. in the following bcviutifid strain. ?*jy com 
pmion oft rcprwichcs me for my love, ivill he neve 
beheld her eh.mns, that my eccense may he accepted? 
Wotsld to lu'.rvon that they u-ho blame me fm m> 
passion «.*o‘.!ld see thy face, oh. thou r.tvisb.ct ei 
he.irts I that at the sight of thee, they might he eoa- 
fonnded. and in.adt'ettently cut their hemb in^Scr.d cf 
the fr.'it vhich they hold, thou ha^t no co'.ar.ts-'ion 
for mv disenkr: nv companion sho.u'i he .iniJer-d 
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with the same malaily, that I might sit all day, 
rcjicating my talc to him; for two jiiccc; of wood 
burn logothor with a brighter Hamc: while thy mitid 
is not afll’ctcd like mine, the relation of my story 
seems to he only an idle tale.” In beejicaking the 
interest of the reader, I do not exactly wish with 
Sadi, that he may become so absorbed in my cfl'u- 
siou ns inadvertently to do himself an injury, hut I 
am certainly desirous he should be so far sensible of 
the beauty and grandeur of the scenes described ns 
will enable bim to enter with full relish into the 
Stories or legends attached to them. 

In Lucian, the immortal Homer is made to avow 
that he commenced his book with the word Mr,><v, 
simply because itwas the most convenient word which 
presented itself to bim ; and be is represented as 
laughing to scorn tlic penetration of the critic, who 
professed to have discovered in that single word an 
epitome of the whole poem. I certainly am under 
no appreliension lest any critic, however profound, 
should pretend to read the events of the conclusion in 
the pages which open my description of Agra; but 
while I plead guilty of having seized and committed 
to paper whatever ollercd itself with the best promise 
of accommodation, 1 trust that these random words 
will be found not altogether in'elevanl. 

The jNIoti Musjid, or Pearl ]\Iosque, is the most 
beautiful and attractive building within the fort of 
Agra. While the British Government have not he- 
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sitated to appropriate the costly halls of the regal 
palace for ammunition stores and magazines; they 
hare displayed sufficient good taste and regard for 
the religious feelings of the Mussulmans to preserve 
sacred and untouched this most elegant place of wor- 
ship. It receives its name from the material of 
■which it is constructed, being eutirel}'- of white mar- 
ble, highly polished, and which, under the dazzling 
rays of a tonid sun, has in ti-iith all the appearance 
of pearl. It stands neaily in the centre of the citadel, 
and forms a most enticing object of admiration amid 
the tottering and prostrate ruins of noble architecture 
all round it ; hut the exterior view of it gives but a 
faint foretaste of the exceeding symmetry and ex- 
quisite finish of the work within. It has all the air 
of faiiy architecture, and carries imagination back to 
those shadowy images which in childhood we had en- 
deavoured to embody from the glowing pages of the 
Arabian Nights. 

No sooner has the beholder passed the arched 
doors and entered upon the terraced quadrangle, 
than he finds himself shut in on all sides with 
walls of .the purest white inarhlc, delicately carved, 
and huilt in chaste and symmetrical proportion. 
The eye has nothing but tins radiant material to rest 
upon except the blue vault of heaven above, and it*; 
reflection in the basin of holy water in the centre of 
tlic court. A beautiful arcade runs round three sides 
of this area, aTid on the fourth side is the blu'^jid 
itself — the holy bouse of prayer. 'I'lii; design of this 
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is exceedingly elegant ; many artists and other able 
critics have declared it one of the most perfect spe- 
cimens of symmetry extant in oriental ai'chitecture.- 
The front consists of seven beautiful arches overhung 
with a broad canopy ; the centre is cimvned with a 
large and nobly proportioned dome, with one on 
either side considerably smaller, and on the extremi- 
ties of the fa9ade ai-e two small pavilions. A few 
shallow steps lead up to the interior, which is sup- 
ported by pillars of the same fashion as those with- 
out, and vaulted with intersecting arches of a cor- 
responding form ; facing the centre arch is the idh^, 
or sacred niche, in which a copy of the Koran is 
always deposited while service is being performed; 
and on either side under the second arch is a small 
pulpit, also of white marble. An air of solemn gran- 
deur reigns throughout the whole building ; but that 
which particularly delights the eye and the heart is 
the supernatural purity and spotless lustre of the 
entire structure. 

After a surfeit of admiration, the question naturally 
occurs, by whose refined taste and critical shill was 
this exquisite gem designed ? The architect was the 
princely but unfortunate Emperor Shah Jehan, whose 
mild and generous disposition offered a temptation to 
his crafty and ambitious son, Aurungzebe, to dethrone 
and imprison his royal father, and usurp his do- 
minions. A quotation of my own words,* if I 

* See First Impressions and Studies from Nature in Hindustan. 
London, Allen and Co., 1837. 
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may be permitted the liberty, will tell sufficient of 
his history very briefly. He came to the throne by 
the death of bis father in 1628. “ Shah Jehan was 
an amiable and wise prince, universally beloved by 
his subjects, and a very pattern of excellence in private 
life. He had four sons, who, with one exception, the 
crafty Anrungzebe, followed in their father’s steps, 
and imitated his virtues. Aurungzebe, however, 
proved himself a man of a very different disposition — 
subtle, wily, and selfish ; — and upon him the father 
found it necessary to keep a strict curb and an ever 
watchful eye. But even this vigilance was insuf- 
ficient to frustrate his deep-laid schemes of treason. 
After several abortive attempts to seize the reins of 
empire from his father’s hands, ‘he threw off the 
character of a piincc, and under the pretext of ex- 
piating his crimes, he habited himself as a fahkir, 
and in that guise travelled all the way into the 
Deccan ; there by the incessant exertion of bribery, 
promises, and persuasions, he levied a large army, and 
marched against the imperial city of his father, seizing 
an opjjortunily while the oflicers of stale were en- 
gaged in anotlier quarter. Bj' an extraordinary concur- 
rence of good fortune and skill, and by an inexplicable 
agency, wherein artifice and diqfiicity were his chief 
aids, he at last gained footing within the capital, mul 
secured the persons of his father ami one of his elder 
brothers: the other two being absent from Agra, 
upon an expedition, remained .at large, and being at 
tbc time fnniisbed with troops, made head against tlic 
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n5iui)cr, bul witlioiu avntl.” The trcacheroii'; ami 
licarlloss son now incarccmlrd tlm ICnij'rror hi< 
fatlier within the walls of his own fortress (if Agra, 
witli tlic assurance that death alone would free him 
from his confinement. 

The dethroned Emperor w.as not, however, altogether 
without consolation in his imprisonment. IIo sm- 
vived his downfal ahtnil .seven yejirs, dining v.hicli 
period he was tenderly cheered and supportf'd by the 
companionship of his favourite daughter, the celc- 
hrated Begum .Ichauari, who displayed the fulues.. 
of her filial aflectiou hy volunta.rily .sharing her 
fathers fallen .state and lo.ss of liberty, Ilisiojy 
dc.scribc.s ibis extraordinary princess as being of .sur- 
passing beaiitj’, and no less distingiiislied by her 
excellent wit, her never-failing courage, and a bene- 
volence of heart which was only equalled by lier 
virtue and constancy. The freshness of her yontli 
was devoted to the con.solation of her spiril-hjohen 
father, and to the study of science and elegant lite- 
rature ; while the extent of her religious knowledge 
and cxjrcricnce is the favorite ihemc of her admiring 
historians. The building of the Moli Alnsjid is said 
to have been suggested hy this lovely prince.ss to her 
father, “ with the double motive of diverting bis mind 
from his afllictions, and of rai.sing a memorial of bis 
piety which should not only induce othcre to follow 
his holy mode of life, but funiish them with the 
opportunity of perfonning their religious obligations.”-^ 

* rcri'lita’s Illstorj.. 
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A lmo^Yledge of the origin of this hlusjid cannot fail 
to add greatly to the interest with Avhich we regard it. 
I was myself the more charmed when putin.possession 
of these facts, since I lememhcred having seen and 
greatly admired the tomh of this illustrious Begum 
Jehanari at Delhi not many months previously, and 
having listened to the enthusiastic strains of praise 
with which a native interlarded passages of her history. 

From the peculiar aud very chaste stjde of her 
tomh, I should think it not improhahle that this 
princess had designed it herself ; for it is a constant 
practice of Mohummedan chiefs to build their own 
mausoleums during their life time. It consists of a 
veiy elegant w'hite marble sarcophagus, o])en at the top 
so as to fonn a reccj)tacle for mould in which flowers 
might he planted ; it is delicately oniamentcd with 
sculptured flowers, and a border of inlaid gems, but all 
in a very simple style. Upon a polished tablet at the 
upper end is an elegant inscription in Persian cha- 
racters, very finely carved and inlaid in jet ; — 


• is^.S * ^ (i>Vvr^ 

1 .<jp 


1 




which, being interiwctcd, signifit'S- 
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Let not any person decorate my tomb with any 
other tiling than earth and flowers, for these are fittest 
for the resting place of a holy spirit, 

" 1094 ,* 

"The perishable pilgrim, Jebauari Begum, the 
daughter of Shah Jehan, and a disciple of the Sainted 
Tchisti.” 

Buttoretum from Delhi to the Moti Musjid; instead 
of attempting any farther description in words, I think 
I need make no apology for referring the gentle 
reader to the frontispiece of the volume, which has been 
very cleverly and carefully drawn by Mr, Roberts from 
my sketch, and which presents as faithful an idea of 
the building as it is possible to convey by art. 
When after a long walk spent in admiration of this 
truly beautiful building, I turned from the gate half 
blinded with the sparkling glitter of all around me, 
I could not resist the temptation of endeavouring to 
learn something more about Begum Jebanari from 
my intelligent young friend the Mussulman; but I 
found he could not indulge me. 

“ Ah !” said the young fellow, with an audible sigh 
and a somewhat lack-a-daisical air; " Ah, Great Sir, 
what will not devoted Avoman do for the man she loves ?’’ 

“Aye! or a daughter for her father?” said I. 

“ That is very true. Sir; the Begum was Shah 
J ehan’s daughter ; but your honour, to whom every 
thing is well knoAvn, must be familiar with that wise 

* Of the Hijera. 
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sajang .wMcb. is constantly in the mouths of those 
who read the poets. *A devoted stranger is more 
dear than a neglectful relation ; hut an untind kins- 
man is less esteemed than an utter stranger;’ nor is 
the Hindoo story of 

KING SADRAK AND HIS HEWAN 

unknown to your excellence.” I declared my igno- 
rance and my desire for light, and the talkative youth, 
without farther introduction, commenced his tale, while 
1 seated myself on the shady side of an cnihrasure 
overlooking the Jumna. 

In ancient times there lived a Raja, hy name Sa- 
drak, in a magnificent palace overlooking the waters of 
the Brahma-pootra ; he was a person of great wealth, 
and of equal charity, so that none who left Uieir slip- 
])ers at his door had cause for regret. In all things 
was this Raja fortunate excc})t in one ; he had an only 
son, who, haling thrice conspired against liis father's 
life, was for ever banished his dominions. At the gate 
of this hospitable chief there resided a venerable 
dewatt, " who was the dispenser of his lord's welcome 
to all who deserved his ho.'^pitalily, hut it was also his 
duty to see that no rogues or plunderers were admit- 
ted. Now this trusty servant had filled his office during 
three generations of the Rajas family; and, by reason 
of his extreme age, was becoming daily less able to 
discharge, with due activity and disci etion, the tiutb i. 

♦ Dfrratt, a eovt an c.Tcccf cl 

the Es.'-.t. 
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of his post ; and, through this fiiiling of his mind and 
body, great evil hefel King Sadrnlc ; for daily deprcda- 
tions were committed upon his property hy the hands 
of the c/joars and dukhails, who hud little difficulty 
in gaining access to the ti-casure. 

Now the King being greatly incensed b}’ these un- 
grateful requitals of his bounty, called upon his slave 
the dewan. “ Oh, detoanl” s:ud lie, “have not you and 
your children eaten 1113' salt during many yearn ; have 
not 3'our infauts become strong men and valiant through 
mj' nourishment ; arc the}' not honorabW advanced in 
my service ?” But when the old man made answer to 
the Eaja, the chief discovered that, b}’ the hqjse of 
years, the strength and intelligence of his officer 
had subsided into a second infauc}'. With much con- 
cern the Raj a endeavoured to convince himself that this 
was not the truth ; but the more he enquired of the 
aged deioan, the more folly did he encounter; until at 
last, wearied and sore at heart, he motioned him to de- 
part. And as he withdrew, mahing his usual obeisance, 
the King, lamenting his loss, by chance exclaimed 
aloud, “ Ah ! woe is rne, rvho now shall sit at my gate 
to beep guard over my palace and to regard those who 
come.and depart upon mj' charity !” Whereujion the 
spirit of wisdom again lighted up the eyes and venerable 
countenance of his aged slave, who, with deep submis- 
sion returning to the presence, exclaimed ; 

“ Oh, most potent prince ! is it not wisely wriiton 
that under a severe taskmaster the services of a slave 
are cast away ? If he remain in silence he is despised 
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as a fool ; if lie should become eloquent he is reviled 
as a madman and a prattler; if he he ever at his lord’s 
heck he is declared to he an artful and designing 
knave; if he stand at a distance he is deemed slothful; 
if patient and submissive he is abused as a coward ; 
if unable to endure abuse he is said to he an upstart 
and rebellious. Great King, the path of a slave under 
such a tyrant is indeed difficult and not to be per- 
formed even by a saint. But what need of endurance 
has there been on the part of your mightiness' slave ? 
has he not been overloaded rvith favors ? and now, 
that he is .about to drink the sherbet of dissolution, 
what chance remains to him of proving his fidelity and 
givatitude ? But oh, my master! he not apprehensive 
lest a servant less devoted should occiqiy the entnance 
to your palace. It is not unknown to your excellence 
that, as long as your slave h.as dwelt in the gate, his 
labors have been shared, .and his moments of repose 
have been enlightened, by the presence of the beautiful 
Luchmi, the goddess of prosperity, who has thought 
it bliss to become the servant of so great and wise a 
prince. Behold, she shall suj)ply the departure of 
your slave with one equally worthy of your confidence !*' 
Having thus spoken, the dcican made his reverence 
and withdrew. 

In a short time there stood before the ctdranco of 
the p<a]aco a traveller, toil-worn, andlinvingliis j)ower- 
fiil limbs snhducd by fatigue. “ Oli dewan," crii d he, 

“ I am hut now arrived at yemr jiabice from a far- 
distant land, and, having left my wife and cliild w 
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tlic city, I liavc not taken repose before I sccic the 
presence of King Saclrak. I am a Rnjbpoot, iny 
name is Belmd; admit me to the presence." 

Willi pennission, the traveller was sborlly ]ircscntcd 
to tbe Raja, and with rcr’crcncc spoke ; “ Behold, oh 
King, I am n stranger in these parts, hut in a far-ofl' 
country, having heard of the fame of yonr inighlinc-ss’ 
wisdom and great virtues, and of the dcjirednlioiis of 
certain marauding ingrates who liavc abused your 
honor’s hospitalit}', I have travelled day and night 
to ofTcr ni}' services to your niajest}’." 

Now King Sadrak, being a prudent ns well as a 
generous prince, encpiircd, “ What salary dost thou 
expect?” 

“ Be not wroth nor surprised, oh King, that I 
demand for my service four hundred pieces of gold 
daily.” 

" Truly,” replied the monarch, with a .smile, “ it 
is crident that the most disinterested admiration of 
ray many excellent qualities drew thee to my foot- 
stool. Thy e.\'cessive modesty is th}' best fortune. 
Doubtless thy craft is one of great skill and iiigc- 
nuity; with wdiat tools dost thou exercise thy cun- 
ning?” 

“ Most illustrious Raja, my tools arc the best 
part of my calling ; they are three in number ; my 
two arms and my sabre.” 

" And for such costly trade thou art content to 
demand so small a pittance as four hundred pieces 
of gold daily; this over-diffident estimation of thy 
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deserts proves thee a fool. Deivan," added King 
Sadralv, “ let this stranger depart as he came !” 

But here the chief rdzier ventured to interjtose. 
“ Oh Prince,” said he apart, “ let not this traveller 
he thus repulsed, I cannot but think that there is 
excellence in him. May your highness he pleased to 
grant him his exorbitant claim but for a few days, and 
when he is proved, it will be in your power to dis- 
charge him, or to retain him upon such stipend as 
may be proportionate to his merits. Let it please 
your majesty to place him as dcican ndthin the gate, 
and let a continual watch be placed upon his ac- 
tions !” This speech pleased the Raja greatl}', and 
having bestowed some mark of favour upon the 
stranger, he admitted him to his service with the 
salary of four hundred pieces of gold daily. 

Having received his commission, the traveller 
brought his wife and child to the gate of the palace, 
but it was remarked that he would not sufior them 
to dwell in the gate, nor to sport in the shadow of it ; 
neither would he render any cxj)latiation of this 
fanciful proceeding ; hut with his own hniids lie built 
them a small hut, without the gate, at the foot of a 
large tomb. No sooner had this Rajhpoot become 
established in his olTfce tlmn iljc former th'wav was 
carried to the water and expired ; but while all the 
household mounicd his loss lhe\' could not hut he 
sensible that his place was excellently well filled. 

In a very few da}.? it became cvideiU, that the 
Rajhjioot was a man of no common ahiiitv and 
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discernment; his inferiors respected, and his su- 
periors admired him, for his zeal and his discretion ; 
nor did the Raja think fit to reduce his salary, 
honestly confessing that his services were even under- 
valued : and it was apparent that avarice formed no 
blemish in the man’s character, for daily when his 
money was disbursed from the treasury, without os- 
tentation, he devoted one half of it to the gods and to 
the Brahmins, distributed one quarter to the poor’, and 
the remainder he reserved for himself. In his duties he 
was never failing, in his good works he was constant. 
Day and night he continued at the palace gate, having 
his sword in his hand ; he was just to all men, but 
over-indulgent to none. Thus during many years 
he continued to serve the Raja. 

As the Rajhpoot was esteemed among all who knew 
him, so his son became even more greatly the object 
of affection and regard. Handsome of person, as he 
grew towards manhood he was equally remarkable for 
his amiable and elegant deportment ; and it was fully 
expected by aU that the Raja would place him in 
some post of honor and confidence about his royal 
person, as soon as his education was complete. But 
about this time the following event took place. 

Upon the fourteenth day of the averted moon, the 
city of king Sadrak was visited with a fearful earth- 
quake ; and at midnight the raging winds shook the 
lofty towers of the castle, and the glancing lightnings 
sported from dome to minaret of the palace, while 
the massive walls trembled to the rolling thunder. 
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dess, “ of what account is thy sullied life ? to whom 
would it he acceptable ? But mark me, in the jm- 
rity and perfection of thy son’s soul could I iind 
pleasure; him will I condescend to receive as an 
atonement ; ” and hanng uttered these words the 
goddess vanished. Hereupon the penitent Behrid 
rose from the earth, and taking his sahre, returned 
to the gate, where, in the presence of his wife, 
he declared to his son all that had befallen him. 

Then his son, rising with a smile of rapture on his 
lips, bowed his head and exclaimed : — " Fortunate 
indeed am I become, Oh father, that I am thus se- 
lected to re-establish the prosperity of King Sadrak, 
our most noble prince. Strike, my father, for in tnitli 
I am rejoiced thus to quit life.” 

“ Let me embrace thee, mine only one,” cried the 
weeping mother, “ and now farewell, — what less can 
we do ? Strike, Behrid ! ” 

Then the dewan drew his sword, and at one 
i)low struck olT the head of his son, and as the life- 
less trunk rolled heavily upon the ground he thus 
spoke : “ Here indeed is a full atonement for mj' 
folly, and a proof of my devotion to my lord’s cause : 
but having destroyed my only child, what couifoU 
remains to me ? assuredly my life is a fruitless 
burden." Tims having said, ho raised liis sword, 
still wann with the blood of bis so)), and plunged it 
into bis own heart. Beholding this, the wife ami 
mother felt her .s])irit die within her, and taking the 
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tlaggei- from her husband's girdle, she was about to 
liberate her soul, •when King Sadrak returned, and 
inquired the meaning of this bloody spectacle. She 
informed him fully of all that had passed, and imme- 
diately buried the dagger in her bosom. 

“ The noble monarch, looking with the deepest 
regret and admiration upon the prostrate corpses of 
these devoted servants, was penetrated to the soul 
with anguish, and proudly exclaiming, " Thus to die 
is glory," he unsheathed his scimitar, and was about 
to put an end to his life, when the goddess Luchmi, 

“ Daughter of Ocean and primeval Night, 

Who fed with moonbeams dropping silver dew, 

And cradled in a wild wave dancing light. 

Saw will a smile new shores and creatures new,”* 

descended before him, and the weapon remained sus- 
pended. 

“ Stay thy hand,” said the goddess, in a voice of 
mercy, is not this sufficient ? I will renew my 
guard over thy reign, and again thou shall prosper.” 

“Oh, goddess,” cried the king, falling prostrate, 
‘‘ wherefore should my hand be stayed, when my life 
has become hateful to me, and my kingdom a bur- 
den ? If thou regardest my devotion, command that 
these my servants be restored to animation, and let 
my worthless life be taken in exchange.” 

“ Enough,” said Luchmi, " I am fully satisfied with 

* Hymn to Luchmi, translated from the Sanskrit, by Sir W. Jones. 

0 2 
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tl}/ pietj;, and thj generous affection for tliy servants ; 
be tbou for ever prosperous, and receive ibc obeisance 
of tby slaves.” On these words the prostrate bodies of 
Belirid, his wife, and son, became re-animated, and 
arose to pay homage to the deity, but she had va- 
nished, and the King had returned to his chamber. 

Now when morning n as come, and the Raja was 
present in the assembly of his counsellors and chief 
ministers, he sent for the dewan, and inquired of 
him whence arose the disturbance in the night time ; 
and Behrid being uninformed of what his wife 
had declared unto the king, was desirous of conceal- 
ing his merit, and replied, “ Oh, King ! an unfor- 
tunate female wc])t, but she has departed on her w.ay.” 

Then the King was greatly pleased, and said aloud 
before the council, “ How can this most virtuous 
servant be sufficiently rewarded?” and having re- 
lated his history to the chiefs there .asscmhlcd, 
he with his own hand adjusted upon Behrid's 
person a most princely ichilat (dress of honor) uhich 
he had ordered to bo prepared. Then he bestowed 
upon bira one fourth part of bis territory, and made 
his son heir to his culire dominions. 

Wherefore then is it not apjiarcnt that a devoted 
stranger is more dear than a neglectful relation ; but 
an unkind kinstn.an is less esteemed than an uucr 
stranger?” There is also another saying, — *■' In ]'Cril 
is a friend jnoved, in battle a hero, in wealth xi nii- 
gious person, a wi^.j mati in poverty, in cctlaniity a 
kinsiuau.” 
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SHRINE OE MOHUMMED KAHN. 

The fovti’ess of Deig is about sixty miles north- 
west from Agi’a, upon an eminence in the Bhurtporc 
range of hills. It is said to he of very great antiquity, 
though it was but a humble fortification before it was 
rebuilt by the great Emperor Akbur. A curious 
legend is told of this place, and made to assume the 
imjiortance of history by the support of Abul Fazil, 
to the effect that after a very elegant and extensive city 
had been completed on this spot by the Emperor, it 
was suddenly swallowed up by an earthquake, together 
with all its unfortunate inhabitants. Certain it is that 
for very many years, the place, having become a heap 
of ruins, was utterly abandoned and shunned with 
superstitious awe by the people of those parts. In 1 7C0, 
however, Suraj Muhl, the .That Raja, found a few cot- 
tages inhabited upon the spot, and these he soon con- 
verted into a fortified tonm for the occupation of his 
troops, who, some years afteiwards having become di':- 
0 3 
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afiectedj treaclieroush’- conspired to place it in the hand 
of the insurgent Neujif Khan." In 1787, however, it Tvas 
re-captured hy the Jhals, and hy them occupied until 
it fell before the besieging arm}^ of Lord L!iko,in 1805. 
The place is now little more than a town of ruin and 
desolation, for the inhabited part of it forms by far tlie 
smaller portion. Some of these remains are equal in 
beauty to any that are to be found in Delhi or Agra, 
and though, chiefly of the same era, arc singularly va- 
ried in their style and design. 

It is quite laughable to behold with what uneasy 
jealousy the natives, especially the lower orders, uni- 
versally regard the movements of the exjdoring Euro- 
pean as he clambers from ruin to ruin, from tomb to 
banquet-hall ; and at first the ine.\perienced lover of 
antiquities is at a loss to account for the persevering 
assiduity with which his steps are dogged and his 
actions watched by these intruders upon his privacy. 
He cannot long remain in ignorance of the cause o/ 
this persecution j for after having delighted his tyc.s 
with carved mouldings and prostrate columns, 1ml! 
legible inscrij)tions, and moss-grown sculpuu'cs ; after 
having examined and re-examined certain uj)-tumcd 
tablets and crumbling orn.amenls ; after having often 
nsed his walking c.ano for a crow-bar, and the toe oi 
his hoot as a substitute for a pick-axe, ami having con- 
veyed to the c.ipacious recesses of his shouting-jackrt 
jmeket cert.ain valuable rcain.auts of mosaic work or 
fragments of jasj)cr and blood'-'tono ; sonic iinpertim-m 



luUivo, more fon\ artl tlinn llic rfvi, will venture to com* 
plinient liiin nnon tlio .'jueci-o: of Jiis .‘^caich, anti n^'-nre 
him that the oscelh nt hnnwleilt^e of the leads 

them to the immeditue di-'CovtTV of trc.isnic v.iihtnil 
the necessity of implements, whereas an ignorant man 
of the eonnir.' nonld have loih d all day with hi^ 
tools, and have tlunight him; elf fortunate to have found 
even a single small coin or ttitdtet. A Marl; tnan esm- 
not possibly conijirehetid ohnt other object than gain 
can a.llnre the nanderer to esjilore tlio'e scenes of 
d-'solation ; if yon spcal; of a cnrio' ity, he imdcratatids 
a piece of ancient money whirh may he converted 
into cnns'iit coin, or a jewelled relic v.hieh tnay he 
harteved or melted down to serve the same }mrposc. It 
will he found impossible to coininec him that history 
or aniiuuarinn roseanh have anything to do with tin- 
ptirsuit, mid he is comcwhal inelined to regard it as 
iin act of poaching, an infringement of his legal right, 
to search fortteasuro atnong the ruins of iiis own citv. 
This may he easily helicved, when it is tnulcrstooil. 
that in every ancient lMuf «uhnan city, when the ruins 
are extensive, there are generally some hnndreds of 
ireasurc-himters uho mal:e this calling their regular, 
or rather I should say irregular, means of siihsistence. 
In fonner times of revolution and rapine, it was the 
invariable custom of all the wealthy to conceal ihcir 
riches in some jirivate recess about their mansions; and, 
to this day, many are tlic families wlio are suddenly 
laiscd from ahjcct poverty to comparative luxury, 
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bj' a lucky find in walls, or wells, or secret nicbes. 
Some are exceedingl}’’ artful and ingenious in their 
ways and means of disco\-ering these deposits of trea- 
sure, and I believe considerable skill can alone render 
it a very profitable trade, unless tlie goddess Luebmi 
should condescend to guide the seeker. 

Beyond the walls of Deig the country is for some 
miles dotted with the remains of gardens and basins of 
water, andman}' very handsome buildings. The sub- 
ject of the engraving, which illustrates or is illustrated 
by this article, is one of these. It is a picturesque object, 
though when nearly approached it loses much of its 
importance and beauty, being built of brick, overlaid 
with white plaster to imitate marble, of which it has nil 
the resplendent appearance when viewed at a distance. 
The building is called the Shrine of Mobnnnncd Kalin, 
a ^lussulman chief, who figured in the history of these 
provinces contemporary with Afrasiah, and who after 
death became sainted : hut for what cause I was un- 
able to .'isccrtain. His life certainly docs not apj>ear 
to have displayed any great piety, for history repre- 
sents him to have been a man of a naturally ferocious 
disposition, debased by intemjrcrance and the reckless 
indnlgcncc of avengeful temper and inonlin.'tte avarice. 
Ofthis the following p.issage will he sufficient evidence ; 
it j>resents a striking picture of the insuhordin.ation 
and intrigue which h.rve. nowhere been carried l'> a 
more fearful height tlian in the govenimcnt of tfie 
kingdom of Dc-lhi. The flux and rciius of pov-cr, the 
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hourly revulsion of the public will, the instability of 
popularity and command in the wild tumult of alternate 
despotism and anarchy, cannot I believe he illustrated 
by ancient or modern history more fully than in the 
following incidents, which I present to the reader as 
an example of the character of my hero, whose me- 
mory is sainted among the Mussulmans and upheld 
as a pattern of excellence. 

In the reign of Shah Aulum, Emperor of Delhi, 
the office of vizier had long since been matter 
of rivalr)'' between Afrasiab and hlirza Zaffi Kahn, 
but the former being a chief of great influence, and 
being much beloved by the people, continued in power, 
notwithstanding it was rumoured that the affection of 
the Emperor was in favour of Mirza Zaffi, to whom 
he had given a command of troops upon the borders. 
At the same time Mohummed Kahn, the subject of 
this sketch, was governor of the Fort of Agra, and be- 
tween him and Afrasiab there had for many years 
existed a bitter enmity, which daily circumstances 
continued to inflame, until at last the ever watchful 
hlohummed Kahn, taking advantage of certain politi- 
cal disorders in the capital, determined upon seizing 
this opporturnity of slaking his rancourous thirst for 
vengeance. He entered into a conspiracy with the 
equally envious Mirza Zaffi, and laid a scheme for 
alluring the minister from the court, so that his rival 
being at hand -with his troops might enter the city 
and usurp the office of vizier. 
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AYith this view jMivza Zaffi collected a large 
force, and dividing them into small bodies, advanced 
within one day’s march of the capital, and then 
IMohummed Kahn having issued from the fort of 
Agra with a small hand of his adherents, made a 
descent upon and laid waste the private estate of the 
Vizier, which that nobleman no sooner ascertained 
than he obtained the Emperor’s pennission to punish 
the offender, with a strong body of troops from the 
garrison. Then immediately' as Afrasiab quilted 
Delhi, Mirza ZalE marched in, and boldly ad- 
vancing his men into the ver^' palace of the Em- 
peror, he was at once proclaimed Vizier by that im- 
becile monarch, who also was persuaded to bestow 
upon him the hand of the Begum Khadeja’s daughter, 
together with a large sum of mone}' as a dowry. 

Being ovcr-elatcd with liis e.vlraordinary success, 
the new Vizier threw off that courteous and fascinating 
address which, for a time, had gained him the voice 
of the nobles and oflicers around the King’s person, 
and dis])layed his character in its true colors, before 
he had become firmly established in his new dignity. 
His conduct became suddenly so overhearing and 
imperious that his adherents fell off from liiin daily ; 
those who liad been most active in his .support were 
speedily his bitterest foes, and as fully clclcniiincd 
u])on his removal as they had been anxious for ht^ 
.‘iuccess. Conspiracic.s were springing up in alt 
qaanens within the city and the court, hut cIhu!* 
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agency was rendered unnecessary by the policy of 
Afrasiab, to wlrom news of the revolution had been 
carried before be had anived at his jaghh'. At tb e 
same time, the supplanted minister being unprepared 
for the reaction in his favor which so suddenly took 
effect at court, deliberated upon his means of re- 
dress, and finding himself with too small a force 
to act unsupported in open defiance of the Emperor, 
be I'rudeutly changed the object of his expedition, 
and instead of chastising Mohammed Kahn for his 
aggression, he forthwith made overtures of coalescence 
with that chief, promising him an equal share with 
himself in the administration. Mohummed Kahn, 
ever ready for enterpvize, ever zealous in his own 
cause, and panting for power, without demur acceded 
to the proposal, united his troops with those of 
Afrasiab, and with this powerful force the insurgents 
now marched against -the capital. On their route 
thither they persuaded many disaffected chiefs to 
accompany them with their armies, and by private 
emissaries they even succeeded in winning over to 
their cause several of the chief among the nobles at 
court, and likewise M. Paulin, a French officer com- 
manding the troops of the renowned Begum Sumroo, 
It appears however that the rebels pressed their 
confidence rather too far at court, for some of the 
chiefs, becoming alarmed for their own safety, dis- 
covered the plot to the Emperor, and urged upon him 
the necessity of dismissing the j^erfidious minister. 
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Mirza ZafS^ and of marching immediately to disperse 
the forces of Afrasiab and of hloliimnncd Kahn, who 
gained strength daily, and who were fast advancing 
upon the capital. This treacherous disclosure was 
detected hy M. Paulin, who with the rest of the 
conspiring nobles immediately changed their ground, 
and offered their services for the jninislnncnt of the 
insurgents. All this occurred at the early council, 
while hlirza Zafli, ever more a soldier than a states- 
man, was exercising his troops upon the plain 
without the city gates. He had not, however, left his 
seat without trusty snrreillance, and no sooner had 
the Emperor acquiesced in the scheme than his 
secret emissary carried the news to his master. bTow 
Mirza Zafli haring his cousin Mujeid ud Dowla with 
about fifteen hundred horse at that moment under 
review, boldly addressed them and declared the 
danger to which he w.as exposed. With one voice 
they swore him service ; and, after a few seconds 
of deliberation, the wily chief made known his reso- 
lution to hasten fovlliwjih and cond>inc liis force with 
that of the very men who were in .arms against him. 
Witli full confidence that their self-interest would prove 
more dimihlc than their enmity, he marched directly 
to their camp, and (lcmajidii:g nti audience with the 
chiefs made his proposal, which was immediately ac- 
cepted. Thus were these throe hitherto implncahlr 
enemies hound hy the same ctunpact of treachery, 
avarice, ambition, and mutual protection. 
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’rhu news of tliis formitla1>U' confcilcraov fxritfd 
tevrililc a]»jirclu'nsion at court, but tiu’ Prince Mir/a 
Jinvan, son <if tlie ICinjicror, at once nmlci Kiok, in 
co-operalion with M. Peiiliii, to nicol and overthrou 
the rchtd army. This spirited atid salutary adu’rc, 
however, was unfortunately over-ruled hy the iuiriuue 
oftho Ilcj'inn Khndeja, wlio uppreheu'-ive of evil to 
her son-in-law, Mirx.a /.afii, jK-rsuaded the F.tnpevor 
u> embrace mi amicable nc^ociatioii, to which Shall 
Auhnn, with tlie irresolution and jutMlhuiimily winch 
marked the latter years of liis reitrn, iicceded ; and iIk- 
Prince, Alirzn .luwan, accompanied hy M, Paulin uml 
Pntafut Kahn, was ehartted with the embassy. 

The traitors, baviug signified their readinc"- t<i 
aeccpl a comjiromise, ndmillcd the roy.al ambas'-adot*- 
to tbeir camp, but llirougb a watilou love of bloodshed 
and vciigoanco, they surrounded the council tent witii 
an ambush, took the chiefs witli their follower-- 
jirihoners, and, without delay, harharously murdered 
itl. Paulin and bunil out the eyes of Lntafut, 'rhen 
making llicir own terms as to the ransom of the 
Prince’s life, they marched in triumjdi and entered 
the city of Delhi, where the enfeebled monarch was 
compelled to receive them with every murk of roval 
favour and aflbclion. Mirza ZalTi was immediately 
reinstated in the dignity of prime minister, and the 
olbcr consinrators were loaded with titles and lionor.s; 
hut the faithless blirza, faithless to the most solemn 
vows which through suspicion had been imjiosed 
1 ' 
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\i]ion him by blohumraed Kalni, I'cfiiscd to comply 
with the terms of the compact, and retained in hi*' 
own hands the sole administration; of affairs. And 
now again deeming that lie was too finnly fixed in 
power to 1)0 shaken from Ins sc.at, he excited the 
discontent and hatred of the nohlcs hy rcjtcwed acts 
of tpanny and insolence ; so that in a very few days 
he incurred the vengeance which his infamy merited, 
hlohnnnncd Kahn, indulging the natural ferocity 
of his heart, swore to accomplish his destruction, and 
in concert with other malcontents plotted his dcadi 
by ibo linnd of the assassin. 

Having ascertained that tlie tninistcr M’as about to 
march to Agra niton state business, they, as if unde- 
.signcdly, encamped under the aalh of J)cig, ihnmgli 
which town lie would of ncccssiiy pass, and when 
lilirza Zaffi approached, they engaged in n feigticd 
disjuite of a riotous nature among themselves toneh- 
iiig the boundaries of certain laiuK. M'iivn the 
c.ause of the tumult was reported to the Ti'i.<icr, he 
signified liis pleasure to adjust the dificrenee and 
decide upon the claim, and for that purpose ot deled 
liis elephnul to be driven into tlic camp of the 
(lispiiiauts, where, meeting face to face las rivals .isnl 
tlieiv supportcj's, the Mirza wi-ely treated them v.uh 
unwonted res]ti'ct and eoartesy. He direeted hi-, ele- 
phant to approach that of Mohmumed Kalm. ulm in 
eomnlirmee vith ancient lisnye lo'-e in hi' j'.o't 
saluted inul eiuii.ieed the and in lo dom;; 
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seized and detained his right hand, which, being pre- 
concerted, was the signal for his death-blow. The 
slave who rode behind Mohuuimed Khan drew his 
dagger and stabbed the Vizier to the heart. 

When the news of this treachery was made known 
to the Emperor, the assassins were received by that 
weak monarch with every expression of pleasure, and 
the office of Vizier was immediately conferred upon 
Afrasiab. Mohummed Khan was also greeted with 
marks of the King’s approbation, and was invested 
with the command of a province, where he continued 
somewhat out of reach of court intrigue for many 
years; but having on some occasion offered an 
indignity to his old ally and enemy, Afrasiab, he fell 
a victim to the revenge of that remorseless villain, 
and w'as buried in the vicinity of the spot where he 
had accomjdished the assassination of Mirza Zaffi. 
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THE I)HUUTI>ORE OR RIANA IIILnS. 

Akbur, Emperor of Dclln, the most renowned of 
fill the ]\Iogul monarchs, removed his court from tlie 
imperial city, on account of the diflicult navigation of 
tlie Jumna in t'lic dry season, and made Agni hi^' 
capital ; the river being up to that ]>lace fairly j)n!c- 
ticablc, during the greater part of the year. Me 
however found tlic climate of Agra by no means 
comparable to that of Delhi, and glad to escape from 
the heat and glare of tlie city which he had founded, 
ho built for himself a ma"nificcnl warden residence, 

O O 

nt a place called Fultelijiorc vSikvi, about four and 
twenty miles di.slant from Agra, ujinn the Delhi 
road. The walls inclosing ibis royal palace, 
ofTiecs and stalely courts, were six miles in cinuini- 
fcrcnce, having within their limits tv,o or three *>) 
the highest points of the lUmrtpore or Einn.s rnti;4' 
of hills. The situation is most romantic, and the 
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climaio pavlicularly line ; in all respocts it must have 
been a fitting residence for this great and glorious 
nionarch, whose name is revered by the natives no 
less than that of Alexander the Great. 

This sumptuous- range of palaces, occupied .‘iolcly 
by the royal household, was, I believe, unrivalled in 
extent and magnificence throughout the world. It is 
now a hcaji of deserted ruins, although founded not 
more than two hundred and scvent\' 3’cars since. It 
is utterly subverted, and all its noblest buildings are 
jirostratc, except one or two sacred shrines of Moslem 
saints, and the state enlrimce, which arc still Icejit in 
icpair. Of the other principal edifices there is in 
most eases just so much left standing as to render 
their original ]nirposcs apparent, and to evince the 
extraordinary grandeur of their design and the rich- 
ness of their decorations ; but Futlchpore Sikri, like 
most other places of great celebrity in Hindostan, 
has been so favourite a theme of modern travellers, 
that a verbal description of it would only wcaiy my 
readers ; for, those who take a delight in the history 
of the oriental world arc doubtless already familiar 
with the details of this famous 2')lace ; while, if I 
attempted to describe them, those who are indiflerent 
to the subject would lay aside my volume with that 
elusive and irretrievable declaration of distaste po- 
litely and learnedly styled an oscitation, which goes 
more bitterly to the heart of a presumptuous author 
than the most poignant attacks of open censure. To 
p 3 ^ 
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those who arc iieitlier well actjealntocl with the wott- 
clci’b to which I refer, wor insensible to llicir merits, 
if proved, I give this modest assurance,- — that the 
annexed 2)late is the finest illustration that could he 
ofieied them, and move eloipient than a nholc chaptet 
of words. It is a part of the ancient sfroi,and over- 
looks the site of the arena, which was used h}' 
the Emperors for chariot races and wild beast fights. 

There is one curious fact in the history of the 
great Akhitr, which I have never met with in tfte 
English language, and therefore I shall not hcsit.aic 
to introduce c if here. Eminent as he really was. 
both as a soldier and a statesman, Akhur was no 
vkillcd in the dark my.sterios of the soothsayer. 
Nuincrons are the accredited instances in whicli In' 
is stated to have divined with trnth the most inscrn- 
table o}ieralions of fate, whole months before tlsev 
were ojjcii to the vnlg.av eye ; .and to this day is di-'- 
played by the guides at I'nltehporc vSikvi the mystic 
chamber, or rather the remnants of it. in which th-' 
s’.ibtlc .secrets of the magic arts were practi'-ed by the 
Emperor. It ha- been before remarked, that tin* 
Ilralunins have great jn'ctensions to excellence in tin 
oceiiU sciences; and. although he w.as the great 
Mogul him-eir. to those heretics Aldmr an- plea'- il 
to extend liis <‘special patron.age', he tn-m een- 
de.-coJided to .admit lln-m to liis tah.’. .mmc, ate-u 


llu'iv ms-.n proliciet'icy entitled them to 
T'ti this raih'cr ih-m 'o hi- 


th.'ft h< nor, 
v.i‘>hi!e. *t-‘ 



; 5 :if pj -'M* ':i;u5. 


jii;! 


r.r.shmins atlribut.- in- ttnlirolt-n tiuriti;; r. 

teiyn of ptricc auil plenty, fstcmliti't nvci a 

centnrv. Tin' niiracnioii'- tr.le- are t<'iil .ni'l 

I'rlicvcil Aklmr aiul hi*' :!’inn>l of "Mi'.ln '.vi-V'' .iri , 
as 1 inninnoralilr. anil c> ri-'.inly tnnny nre u n 
iimeniotp, ati'l n)'}» , 1 ’.- to carry ••viih liicni vivy C'>;i- 
•> hicuip cvMi'ncc nf their trnth. 

Of til! the (!i*alcr- t!i inairtc tlir>>«yliont the ImU’U! 
linipirc, til'!--!' of Surat appear to have hi cii juoo 
>' rl(_-hratcii ; :unl < cr n!y '(inu’ of their pp-iiiciiiun 
have hc'-n of thrl nature v/nich at omc cnnfuii!!i!- 
the ‘^ceptic, ainl him only the optiim (if fuHov. - 

jtiu; AihVt'nn’' advice toncliinp glKnl Ooriv^. I < an- 
nul un.MVtv fur nunU, I <juote them from inemory — 
'• we mml not tntirciv htdieve tiicin, hecauH* thev 
mnv he false; we tmihl nut altogether dishehe'ic 
thctti, hccau'-e they may he true." 

A very scarce and curious noth has juii come into 
tny possession, cnlitkd — '* A Voyage to SnraU, in 
the year 1 ('SO, by .1. Covington, M.A., Cliapluin to 
hip Majesiv a worli which i*- liighly complimented 
in the Harleian Catalogue, Vul. II. p. ()0^. The 
reader, I take for gratiK’d, will readily pardon luy 
(juoling a )iagc or two from the rpiainlly written diary 
of this reverend gentleman, roconnling a very .sin- 
gular instance of circmnstantial accuracy in one of 
ihe.st prophets ; and after perusal, I donhl not but he 
will join in the pretty things said to the author in 
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an ode prefixed to the booh, in wliich his friend as- 
sures him, 

“ You have so liveh’ jo\»r Discov'ries Writ, 

We Ileade and Voyage with you as we sit, 

With you hoise Sail and reach the Indian Shoarc ; 
The reale Scene couM scarce delight us more.’' 

“ For Astrologic and Natural Physick," says our 
ancient author, " (he Indian BrnJmhia account 
themselves still very eminent and rcnoicncd, by 
which they forelcl such distant Occurrences, and 
effect such strojiy Operations as seem to Men very 
wonderfitll and astonishing, and not to be done 
ioithoul some secret Recourse to the Inrisible Spirits, 
or familiarilic with Supernatural Powers. Ke 
rendc the same of some excellent ancient Philoso- 
phers, so Icaru'd in the IVorks of Nature ns thereby 
to paint out the times both of Eclipses in the Pla- 
nets and Commotions in the State, Earthquakes and 
Inundations, Storms at Sea, and Plagues at Land. 
And that the Render may see that their c.vtraardiu(iry 
Skill in magical Operations is not yit ranidit, / will 
here relate a Story of them, which I remember tn.'s 
often publiekly repeated by the last President at Sii- 
ratl, Bartholomew Harris, concerning a certain Brah- 
min, in the time of the Presidency cf J^fr. Anugers, 
u'ho foretold the Arrival of a eerlnin Euglifh slap 
sect-ral Months afore she came to the Jhtrl-nnr. 
President Auugers being under a dlstnrbnnet if Hf 
mind, and oppress'd with some perplr.rt Thi>uglt\fi>e 
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Voyage in a very sharl (ime. For if irr only consider 
(he nivihlo Progress of Light (hrongh the Air — with 
irhat Sv'iftness it darts its bright active Atoms front 
East to and JUcs through the. immense Expanse 

from the lofty Regions of the Sky, tee cannot with any 
great Reason deny this same, or greater Power to the 
active Spirits of Darkness, who are stript of all the 
Clogs of Matter, and void of all material Substance.” 

1 could have presented the render with aiiccdolcs of 
the same description, which far sur})ass the foregoing 
in the wonders of magical power ; but since ilicy are 
attested by natives, not h)' European governors, pre- 
sidents, and chaplains, of His Britannic IMajcsly, I 
thought it possible that, in this matter-of-fact age, 
they might have been contemptuously treated as idle 
inventions, or, at least, have been regarded with unme- 
rited suspicion. For the same reason, I have not 
ventured to detail the rites and ceremonies, the carna- 
tions and incantations, which have been described to 
me, as the means by which this supernatural know- 
ledge is acquired. That \ile impostors have, at various 
times, hrought evil report upon the art by pretend- 
ing to its mysteries, cannot be contradicted; but 
surely it has been so with all other arts and mysteries 
from the days of Noah downwards; and with deference 
it is submitted, that this very circumstance is, in 
reality, a compliment to the genuine science, rather 
than a disgi-ace to it; for the impostor certainlv will 
not assume the colours of that in which 5?; I;0 
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sirtuo. Others there are, hower'er, uhose conduct has 
tendetl gvcnlly to overthrow the public faith in these 
matters ; those who, for the accomplislmicnt of sinis- 
lor purposes, have allowed and encouraged a false 
belief, that they were in communion with, and in the 
enjoyment of, supcniatural powers from sjnrits of an- 
other world, until the deceit has been discovered. 
By the fraudulent behaviour of two such person«. not 
Jong 'since, was the .‘dimple credulity of tlte people 
abused, and discredit for a while befel magic and the 
magicians in all the country round about Futtchpen 
Sikri, and Agra. 

Trusting that my reader- are dispo-ed lo he en- 
lortaincd with this very curious subject. I shall in 
few words relate the circumstance here alluded to. 
begging tlicm lo rely iij)on tny assurance that th* 
-.tory — even if it be by wilful misre})re'''ntation <n 
.lecidental jui.sconoeption, by an m cv-autciety for flu 
fall display of truth, or the inscn'‘ibiL' inJluciwc of tfu 
imayination. in any inca-ure cnilvlliHlied— is tie'-v!- 


tbe!e-,s founded ujion fact, built with the ma(cri*ds nl 
ontrinnl leality, and it*- Im-e supj!Olt^•i by die iUf-t 
-ul)=natr.ia1 testjmotiy. 

1 liftve noiiced the wild nnuAntit appear.'iUK cf 
flic r.iTj^e of hills itpon whiel) ]-'iiit>’hj>orr .Sdn i' 
olc'. eted; arid certainly no ph'ce c-nnld b. tmee ay- 
)'n)prir-‘e to tb" daih -i:ul mysn thnis mb’s of m • 
o" (he df'f ds f<f <-,';i!mgc s nd tnsiiinn'’-- of a Id > • 1}' 
\('-pe!i.' vti?!Tt, than the -m. 
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and tmnlis iirc scalJorcd in nil din-rtions alitnir 
the chain. The jilntc gives n representation of the 
cottntry on the somh of the lUnna mngc helwcen 
Futtchporc Sihri and Agra, ntitl not far from the 
scone of the story which I am nhotil to relate. 

Among the ruins here nllmlcd to are those of an 
ancient mausolcinn, commotily known by the name of 

Tilt: JAoi) nit At:; 

though why so called none can explain, since the 
extreme antiquity of the huilding has left, neither by 
history nor tradition, any nccoujit or fair cojijccmre ol 
its origin, the date of its construction, or of the rank 
or nation of him in honor of whom it was erected. 
From lime immemorial it continued to he the resort 
of Ute religious, both among Hindoos and Mussul- 
mans, who worshipped the unknown saint with equal 
devotion, until the occurrence of which I am about to 
speak raised in their minds some awkward appre- 
hensions lest the place should liapjicn to he tenanted 
by a race of spirits inimicahlc to those whom they 
were accustomed to invoke within its walls. 

The Jaod Bhae, though by no means an extensive 
huilding, was of elephantine suability, upon the plan 
of an octagon, having a solitary chamber within, the 
breadth of wliich was something less than the thick- 
ness of its walls, and these were very many feet of 
solid masonry. It was raised upon a terrace about 
five feet in height, and was covered by a massive 
Q 
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dome, raoss-growo ami blackened Avith ag 
imimpaircd in strength. The lower p; 
structure alone showed symptoms of dcca\ 
two of solid masonry having been calci 
round the base by damp and coiTosiou, c 
the touch of the devotees, who aceordi 
accounts of the natives have continued tlu' 
it through thousands of successive generati 
Dark and mysterious was the ])lacc \ 
foot-fall was re-echoed ten tho\»sand time: 
low reverberations, and the voice was earn 
u}) to the vaulted roof in solemn swells of 
earthly sound, which could not fail to ! 
intruder and make him strive to jicne 
curious eye the impervious gloom which 
lofty dome. Bats and noisome rejuilcs, ’ 
scon, revealed themselves the instant thi 
imbed by the entrance of a visitor ; one 
no small nerve there to remain and kce| 
intent njioii devotion, while rcj>eating 
prayer, amid the hissing of snakes, the 
creeping of liaiuds, (he screaming and 
vampires, and the concerted accompauimej 
mcmble obnoxious vermin; and yet thoij 
were wbo braved all these tcrrossi to seek tl 
saint unknomi. I 

Four or five years since two soldiersl 
India Company’s European lleqimeistj 
then cantoned at Agr.a applied to their j 
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officer for leave of absence from tbeir military duties 
for a few days, upon the plea of seeking for some 
treasure among the ruins in the neighbourhood, 
affirming that they had certain intelligence of a spot 
where it could he found. It being by no means of 
rare occurrence that coin and valuables, even to a 
very large amount, are found among the crumbling 
tombs and palaces, and the men being of good cha- 
racter, the commanding officer acceded to their re- 
quest, they obtained a fortnight’s leave of absence, 
and departed, nobody knew or enquired whither. At 
the expiration of their term of absence diey returned 
to their duty, hut without having made the discovery 
of which they had declared themselves so sanguine ; 
yet having conducted themselves well, as far as was 
known, during their period of leave, they found no 
difficulty in renewing it shortly afterwards. On the 
expiration of their liberty, however, they were this 
time at fault; they did not rejoin the ranks, nor 
were any tidings to be gained of them among their 
■comrades. Orders were issued for their apprehension, 
as deserters, and parties searched the ruins in all 
directions, yet no news could he gleaned of them by 
any means : no one had seen or heard of them. 

Some weeks after the disappearance of these men it 
was reported among the natives that the saint whom 
they were accustomed to worship at the J aod Bhae 
had become disturbed by some misconduct or sacri- 
legious transgression of the people, for that in more 
Q 2 
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than one instance, latcl}', strange noisesi as of anger, 
and of fiend-like laughter and mockery, had been 
heard by the devotees within the chamber, so that 
they became exceedingly terrified, and dared not to 
venture there, except in company of the priests and 
holy men. 

One evening as a party of women, carrjdng tipon 
their heads large bundles of raw cotton, chanced to 
pass the Jaod Bhae after dusk, a tall figure wrapt in 
a black mantle suddenly appeared in the very midst 
of tliem. The terror-stricken females for a second 
were rooted to the spot, their breath suspended, their 
eyes starting from the sockets, as they gav.cd upon 
the cadaverous and earth-stained visage of their super- 
natural visitor. Then with a simultaneous shriek 
they dropped their hhojes and fied, with scared ami 
trembling steps, in all directions over the ruins. "When, 
— by devious routes over the wild and desolate plain, 
their speed continually increased ns each successive 
heap of ruins became peopled with the ghastly 
creatures of their alTrighted fancies, — tlioy at hn 
arrived at home, and told their piteous talc to their 
husbands, the men were distressed at the loss of the 
cotton, and were inclined to think that their timid 
partners had been needlessly nlarincd ly suddenly 
encountering .smac wamlcring faUdr mnoug the 
tombs : they therefore determined upon setting forti* 
in a body to the place, in order to hritig home the 
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cotton; yet not witliout tx rcvcmul Brahmin, who 
would he. ahlc to protect them against ghostly evil, 
and also a hand of the city tchnkedars (watchmen) 
to guard them against danger to their bodies. The 
night having closed in with licavy clouds hetohening 
a stonn, the party thought it ndvi.sahlc to carry 
torches, lest in the unusual darkness of the night they 
should he unable to discover the cotton, or to distin- 
guish by their characteristic features the beings of the 
three diflerent worlds, should they meet with cither. 

They lit their torches therefore, and having anned 
themselves with swords and weighty clubs of bamboo 
shod with iron, they set forth upon their search in 
silence, composing a parly of about twenty. Scarcely 
a word was spoken on the road, except hy the 
Brahmin, who alono preserved a face unmoved hy the 
fear of supernatural danger ; each appeared absorbed 
in his own speculations, except when occasionally the 
exclamation of one or more of their number called 
the attention of the rest to a solitary pillar, or a dis- 
membered stump of wood, assuming all the terrors 
of ghostly animation in the fluctuating glare of the 
ruddy t6rch-light. As tliey journeyed onward the 
tvind rose and moaned among the blackened walls and 
towers of the tottering ruins ; now and then a lieavy 
drop of rain fell lussing upon the flaring torches, 
and the inky clouds appeared to gather from all 
quarters of the heavens ; hut the natives of India 
Q 3 
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are for the most part wonderfully indifferent to storsn 
and tempest, and at first scarcely a remark was made 
upon the subject. Ere long, liowever, it became 
apparent that no ordinary stonn was pending, for, as 
it often happens before very terrible hurricanes in 
the East, the fitful sighing of the breeze was suddenly 
lulled, and was succeeded by a sultry- calm, — the 
leaden clouds dropped nearer to the cartli, and 
seemed to compress the sluggish atmosphere with their 
superincumbent weight, until it became almost too 
dense for respiration. The threatening aspect of 
nature alanned all living things around ; the yelling 
jackall and the screaming night-birds vied with one 
another in raising an ominous discord, which not tfic 
calmest stoic could listen to without forebodings of 
evil, and which even the wandering cattle and skulk- 
ing puna dogs understood as warnings, and forthwith 
betook tliomsclves to the covered tombs. 

The party in search of the cotton bad arrived 
within ashort distance of the Jnod Bhac, when a crim- 
son flash of almost blinding light was suddenly darted 
from the impending clouds, and appeared to be th' 
signal for tlic war of dements to commence, for, 
witli the crashing peal of thunder which imtne- 
diately followed it, there hurst upon them a gust oS 
wind so violent that not only wenr their lorcht s ev- 
tingoished in a second, but themselves were well t.-igh 
carried away, so that they all threw thomndve- tigu?) 
the earth to avoid the danger; uud in the next iti'-te.ut. 
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torrents of sulphurous rain gushed from the broken 
clouds. A. pitchy darkness enveloped them, and the 
Brahmin Avisely counselled that, when the light- 
nings again revealed the scene, they should look out 
in all directions for some building, in which they 
might shelter themselves, until the violence of the 
hiu’ricane had abated. At that very instant, a flash, 
if possible more vivid than the former, shot in zig- 
zag courses from the zenith to every point of the ho- 
rizon, and continued for several seconds playing with 
fearful brilliancy over the whole country round. Not 
twenty yards in front of them stood the frowning form 
of the Jaod Bhae ; between themselves and the build- 
ing was plainly revealed to every man among them 
the figure of a being precisely such as had been de- 
scribed by the affrighted women, and, upon its head, it 
carried one of the identical bhojes of cotton. “ Thieves ! 
thieves ! ” “ Choar-log ! choar! ” roared the tchokedars, 
as, sword in hand, they started to their feet, and 
rushed upon the figure j hut, for a second, impene- 
trable darkness had again sunnunded them, and 
though, with the velocity of thought, the flashes were 
renewed, the man, or spirit, whichever it might be, 
and the bale of cotton, had vanished, though he 
seemed almost within the grasp of their extended 
hands. No cover was there at that spot where he 
could lie concealed, even if thei’e had been time to 
have fled a pace or two : the space was open, and 
though strewed with fallen masonry and heaps of 
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stones, and here and there overrun r^ith weeds and 
dwarf shruhs, there was no sort of escape for llt-sh 
and blood. No clunk or cranny, no trace of foot- 
steps, no vestige of the cotton, no cUio to the raysten' 
could they discover ; and while they were occupied 
upon the fruitless search, unwelcome thoughts were- 
suggested to their minds, and the tremhling knees nf 
several refused to support ihoir bodies ; so they fell to 
the eartli, and prayed for dairai, mercy, to the saint 
of the awful Jaod Bhae ; until the Brahmin, bv a 
strenuous efibrt, having regained possession of a 
portion of bis wits, arose, and with a less boistcrou'' 
devotion than that of some around him, pronounced, 
or endeavoured so to do, a saving verse from the 
Skaslra, and then soraewbat more articulately de- 
siring them to follow him, without farther ccrentony. 
he led the w.ay hack to the city. 

By nrtuc of the spell which the Imly man had ilui- 
used to preserve them from destruction, they arrivMl 
safely at hoiue,and having assembled a tolerablynutn* - 
rous ])arty around the fire v.hieh burnt upon t!ic fioor. 
in the centre of the guard-room in the city pate, lie' 
reverend priest, with a calm un‘=!i:ikeu voice, re!a!'’d th»‘ 
awful »p<bol of thrir excursion, and bcisig utuviHini: 
to declare liim'-elf to the people, as to his iinyeh'dj.e’ 
concerning the ihingK ulnvh they had ustiu -''i d, uith- 
uui first consulting hi- brothtr Bralmuiic, h*'' it tired n> 
his temple, and there, in conclave u iih tlr'-*' holy r.n n, 
repeated all, and rvfpih'td their (‘pinion'i. 
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rniglit have been the result of their deliberations, we 
should not endeavour -to pry into the mysterious 
workings of that sacred assembly ; sufiSce it that the 
issue be made known. After the morning prayers and 
ablutions on the Jumna bank, the grave priests sum- 
moned the expectant crowds to hear what they had 
to say, and after confessing that the night had been 
spent in prayer and ceremony, they also admitted that 
they had been unable to divine the exact nature of 
the saint’s inquietude, but that they had been favored 
with his commands to attend at the Jaod Bhae at 
noon-day, and perform certain mystic ceremonies; 
when it was more than probable that they should 
hear his farther pleasure. 

Carrying with them holy fire and Ganges’ sacred 
water, the priests, attended by a vast concourse of 
people, arrived at the Jaod Bhae shortly before 
noon ; having made every necessary preparation they 
retired within the building precisely at the appoint- 
ed hour, and carefully closing the entrances with 
mats provided for that purpose, they remained in 
consultation with the saint until sun-set ; during the 
whole of which time thick clouds of smoke issued 
from the Jaod Bhae, and at intervals the most un- 
earthly noises were heard, accompanied with cries, 
screams, and piteous groans, which caused the 
teiTified people to fall upon their faces in an agony 
of fear and trembling. 

As the sun first touched the horizon, the smoke 
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ccAsed to ascend, and then the vcneralde pric-sts ^'ius 
hair dishe'cel}ed,tTith wild and hanissed loolcs, apncaia-d 
before the nuiltUudc. " Chiklrcn.’' cried the cliief of 
thcin, with triumph beaming in his aged connten.ance ; 
*‘3\Iy Children, by extraordinary exertions, by means 
of potent channs and obsenre rites which we have 
received front the gods themselves, by fe.arful penance, 
and the most painful self-intlieiions, we have at last com- 
pelled the unwilling spirit to make known to us the catisc 
of his terrible perturbation: but tliis wc are uu.nble to 
reveal ; and all Uiat it concents you to know i?, k.ow to 
appease llte wrath of iltc oiTendcd saint, and gain for 
yourselves ilic fiwour of his protection attd supjton. Let 
even' man who is .anxious to obt.ain thic .advMJttnge to his 
soul, and tt similar adwincemcnt in his worldly welfare, 
on the evening of each successive new moon adtanre 
boldly to the ctttrance of the .T.eod Bliac, mid ca-i 
rrithin the chamber a piece of pure silver coin, v.o mat- 
ter how small ; and this his otlering to the saint wii! 
be repaid to him by the goils a tkoa^anu-fold. Oar 
blessing too upon those vcho give luvd to car wonb’. 
Inn dire curses will asMircdly ovirt.akc tho*;e tsk',' 


jlial! dare to defy his reveeded commands." 

These ntv.vterion? occnrrcnces rr>-:!;od fear' 


in the of the fonner wo-sbippem of tlic ? 

which were strengthenedby the stmn"e tab's off.'- 



and apparitions front time to time 
in the nrighlx’aihood of the d;uas Bbdo- 


1 nro'Hr.rrcd 
s ihii! ih" 
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when they went monthly to make their offerings, and 
then it was with becoming dread and reverence. 

Now the Jaod Bhae stood very near the annual 
encampment and practice-ground of the Artillery ; and 
it so happened, that upon the occasion of a review and 
general inspection, the Jaod Bhae attracted the irreli- 
gious notice of a certain Artillery officer, who, through 
a culpable love of mischief, an inordinate delight in 
the display of the force of powder, and a very iniqui- 
tous process of reasoning, came to the conclusion that 
it would have an unusually grand effect to mine and 
blow up the Jaod Bhae, rather than to perform the 
simple operation of igniting some fifty or sixty barrels 
of powder under the level earth. The idea was sugges- 
ted to the commanding officer, who, by a like evil 
influence, came to a similarly wicked opinion, and it 
was agreed that the mining of the Jaod Bhae woidd 
indeed form a glorious spectacle at the review. Orders 
were therefore immediately issued for a shaft to be 
sunk below the foundation, and a mine of five-and- 
forty barrels of powder to be prepared nnder its very 
centre, so that the whole building might be blown into 
the skies. 

The task proved to be one of greater difficulty than 
was anticipated, for beneath the soil was discovered a 
vaulted mass of solid masonry, which proved to be no 
less than four or five feet in thickness, and so firmly con- 
structed that not a single stone could be moved entire, 
but the shaft was literally carved through it. At the 
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point where the miners penetrated, tliey fonnd a nar- 
row passage running cast and west, just large enough 
to admit a man of moderate size. It was unencum- 
bered and in complete repair, and on being explored 
was found to communicate with other galleries of the 
same description leading ii\ a transverse direction, and 
each was found to open into a small apartment under 
the body of the building. In tbe centre room was 
found a rough sort of round table with a couple of 
settles, and on cither side a tolerably comfortable bed 
of raw cotton, an old straw bat, a clasp knife, a 
small German pipe, an iron ladle, in which metal had 
been melted, a few small files and other tools, such n? 
are used in coining, and a little bag containing seme 
unfinished imitations of rupees. Some few trifles of 
the same description were also discovered in difiorcut 
corners and recesses of the vault, and also a supply 
tobacco and spirits. 

There w.is nohcsiiation in at once attaching suspicion 
of verj' recent occupancy of these snug rjuarfers to the 
two men of the European Regiment who had deserted; 
and deeming it probable that they might make thf ir 
appeanance to clear away all vestiges of their illicit 
trade, as soon ns they should hear of the nunittg 
ntions which were going forward, the oiiiecr gave or- 
ders for a guard to he .secreted in the buildu!g» t‘> kc-'p 
v.-alc!i during tlic night. 

It so happened, I rtjppojc by :i private amin-.'v- 
ment of the saint, that this very night wa-* that oi flu: 



ji rnnu'.iun sJKitt. 


new ninun, nnd tin- dusk of ovcuiu'^ hml scnrcelv 
inllcn. wlun the .Inud llln'u' w:s^ visited ky i\n' lir<'! 
tU'vout I'l’sencr ('f tin* llntluniiiV fuiunniti'l'! ; -.mil, 
linviii'j with u lin^ty hand, his jiin'e of silvir, a 
r'!ir-:uina-jiic*rr, within tin- donnvny, )io tiinicd and 
heal !i sfnre'whui ]>rerijiii:ite ri-treat. But the serjeaju 
(if llic lunluiscud*' inuitii; jiiehvd tip tin; cuin, n;Utira!iv 
coiiciudt'd tliai the; donor must he :i confederate of tic’ 
coiner', and without turning out iii'' tnen, h>' imtui-di- 
aiely stole after the retiring Hindoo, and s- i/.i-d liini ; 
slop})ing his moult) with iiis imtid, to jireveiit rdarn;. 
He liien conveyed him tu the v.nuh heneatli tin; .Ifne,} 
Bhuo", the poor wretch, witiioul dotdu. iieinii: per- 
suaded tdl tile time that he was id)out to he sacrificed 
to the offended saint, 'i'iie scrjcani in his turn, when 
ho came to examiiK; the man, mistook him for an 
accomplished villain, who, like, all nativ(!s, had an 
ingetiiouB oncusc at liis tongue's cud, ready for any 
emergency ; he therefore gagged him, and binding 
him hand and foot, left him upon liis hack in the 
coiner’s, chamher ; and thus one after another, he con- 
tinued to seize no less than a dozen of these jioor 
innocent peo)de, including some few women j until at 
la-st they arrived in such numhers, that lie was unwil- 
ling to take charge of any more, and began to give 
some credence to the story which each told, and was 
ready to swear to. Bo he contented himself with 
those whom he hud already taken, and continued his 
watch throughout the night, without meeting those 
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for whose capture he was set. But about an hour or 
two before daylight, he made a prize of another, 
whom he had already expected. Having sent his men 
below, he remained himself upon the look out, and at 
the time just mentioned, he Saw a tall white figure 
approaching, who no sooner entered the building than 
he drew from his mantle a small lamp, which he 
forthmth lighted, and carefully gathered up every 
fraction of the silver from the floor. When he had 
completed his task, and was about to depart, the Ser- 
jeant stepped forth horn his hiding place, and took 
him also prisoner. Then carrying him below, be 
confronted him with his dupes, and exposed liiin to 
them. 

In the morning, he was talien before the officer, 
with the rest of the captives, and after a strict exami- 
nation, during which he adhered to the most bare- 
faced untruths, and endeavoured, by all sorts of inven- 
tions, to deceive his hearers, he, at last, by dint of 
threats, and promises of security, was induced to con- 
fess the impositions which his colleagues had practised 
upon the multitude, when they pretended to consult 
with the saint, and their utter ignorance of any true 
system of magic. 



G O K U L. 


IJpoir the east hank of the river Jumna, about fifteen 
miles below the city and cantonment of Muttra, stands 
a small town named Gokul, esteemed peculiarly 
sacred among the pious Hindoos, in consequence of 
its having been a favorite resort of the god Krishna 
while he was on earth. Krishna was bom at Bin- 
drahund, which is about as far above Muttra as 
Gokul is below it; and these three places were fortu- 
nate enough to enjoy the presence of the god during 
the greater part of his sojourn among men, which 
occurred about 1 300 years before Christ. Here the 
solemn Brahmin points out a spot where the deity 
played a tune upon his flute which gave life to the 
stones and trees around him;* here he shows the 
worn and polished root of a tree where the god was 
wont to seat himself while singing songs of love to 
the wood-nymphs and the milk-maids ; here a patch 


* Krishna is the Apollo of the Hindoos. 
R 2 
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of gi'oniKl winch has remained bati-en ever since 
Krishna, while standing there, luul cause for iuiger; 
there a sinooth rock upon the river bairk where he 
was in the habit of washing his dhofi, and there a 
hill upon which he was accustomed to receive and 
euro all who wove atllictcd by disease or mental 
snfleving. Those wevo the luorc playfid acts of 
Krishna, for Gokul was the resort, of his leisure 
hours; it n*as in llindmbund and IMuttra that his 
more torrihlo deeds were executed, such as the de- 
struction of the vile serpent of evil, Kali Nagur, 
which had thrown itself in coils across the river 
,lnmnn and stopped the conrse of the wnters,* so that 
those who were not killed tlu'ongh thirst died of the 
poisonons impurity of the stream, and many other 
equally redoubtable acts which are the theme of song 
and fable in all those parts. There arc in jiarticular 
two spots of broken gixnind which wo pointed out to 
the inquisitive visitor as of very especial interest, 
having been formerly the site of two trees, the 
,1 emla and the Arjia, conceniiug which the following 


imunxi) 

is related with groat revoi-cnce, as recording one of 
the earliest of Krishna’s god-like acts, while he was 
vet but the infant sou of a cow-herd. 

Some few hundreds of ye.ars before Krislinii was 
bont. a fanner of considerable wealth had two re- 
marhably handsome sons, by name Nccld and Kiio- 



C.OKVh. 


)Br, 

vcri, wlm jarliy iicglectctl tlic intu^ngctntnt of the 
land and of the hevds and flochs, in con?cfinctnT of 
tlicir nltontion hoing con?tamly attracted hy ilic 
very hcantifnl 'voincn who inhabited this pari of the 
country. The father having tried chaKtiseineiit rc- 
pcateclly and in vaiti, cotnplniticd of nd'ifortnne 
to the prinripal Ttrahinin of the place, a very ve- 
ncrahlc and v.ipc tnnn, named Xnred ; and thi>^ holy 
person tindcrtook to rcjtrove them for their want of duty 
and to puni‘'h them if they lieedcd liim not. Having 
fonned this ro'-ohiiion, Xnred nccompanii'd the farmer 
to the fields to pocU for his sons, and found them 
Inclining upon a fiowery hank hy the side of tiio .1 imma. 
each extfdling tlic perfections of the heanty wlio had 
gained the ascendant in his aficeiions. The re- 
verend Bralimin hesitated not to remonstrate angrih 
with them concerning their idleness, and cndcavonrcd 
to impress upon them that being already betrothed to 
damsels whom they had not seen, they were guilty 
of great imprudence in sufiering their afiection*; to 
be enslaved hy girls wljo were so greatly their in- 
feriors in degree, and who«c heanty was hcheld hy 
ever}' passer by, since it is the custom of the lower 
orders to walk unveiled. The reprobate youths, in- 
stead of receiving with respect and submission the 
reproof of the holy man, laughed aloud at this lecture, 
and hid him go preach to the cows; at which 
indignity the Brahmin became so justly incensed 
that he hesitated not to inflict upon them such a 
R 3 
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her forgiveness; hut his mother being wroth, reg 
not his contrition, but carried him into the v 
and having procured some string, endeavoured t( 
him to two trees, which stood by the river side 
Krishna being still full of sport, showed her tl 
the cord which she could obtain from the rope-n 
was not long enough to bind him, until he was p 
to permit it. Then, being inclined to liberate h 
after his mother had departed, he planted hi 
firmly against the ground, and, with god-like str 
tore up the trees by the roots. Now, at this 
there were great numbers of children playing a 
and making sport of the chastised Krishna, hi 
mediately upon the miraculous fall of those 
they became greatly alarmed, and the more so, 
as the earth trembled, the prostrate trees wei 
moment transformed into two very beautiful y 
who laid their heads in the dust in token of 
rence, and then kissing the feet of the younc 
suddenly vanished. This report of the childre 
not however at that time believed by the ignoran 
of Gokul, who thought of the fall of those treei 
as a miraculous escape of the boy from being cri 
and Krishna himself was too nobly modest to 
of his performance. 

Gokul, though so peculiarly sanctified a spo 
in truth a remarkably picturesque one, has no j 
importance in wealth, or commerce, or extent i 
bitations ; there are however a great numl 
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Hindoo temples, and not a few very handsome ghdis, 
such as may be seen in the annexed plate. The 
Brahmins appeared to me to be more than usually civil 
and ready to give information, and I experienced nodif* 
ficulty in gaining access to the interiors of the principal 
temples, an indulgence which is not always allowed. 
There was very little however to gratify the curiosity 
in any of them, and like most other Hindoo towns, 
although particularly attractive to behold at a dis- 
tance, there was a squalid misery and a want of clean- 
liness about the place, which induces the visitor to 
make his visit as short as possible. The sketch was 
taken from the parapet of one of the ghats, while 
the sun was declining towards the west ; the scene 
as I beheld it was bathed in a flood of light, yet not 
wanting in a few points of powerful shadow, which 
gave an effect to the picture, which is the continual 
delight of the artist in India when evening is ad- 
vancing. I am sure the good taste of my readers 
will render it unnecessary that I should pay any coni- 
plinrent to the artist, who has so admirably ti’anscribod 
my sketch. The power of daylight which he has 
thrown into the scene is but a .specimen of the pe- 
culiar beauty of his style. Hitherto I have spoken 
only of the mythological histoiy of Gokul ; 

Whilst in chanu’d Goknls odrous vale 
The blue eyed Yamuna'^ descends 


* Varmna—slie Jumna. Sir W. Jcnci'.'i traa.Ua!!on i f 
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Exulting, and her tripping tide suspends, 

The triumph of her mighty sire to hail 

but it has likewise become memorable us the scene of 
an action in which the celebrated Begum vSmnroo exhi- 
bited her spirit and her personal prowess, ns the victo- 
rious leader of her own troops, at a moment so critical 
that, without her timely intcriiosition and personal 
example, the indecision of the Emperor Shall Aulum 
would have terminated in the defeat and disgrace of 
his army. 

Neujif Kahn, having acted in open defiance of the 
Emperor’s authority, threw his little army of veterans 
into the fort of Gokul to avoid or resist the resentment 
of his prince. He was called upon to surrender, but 
peremptorily refused to do so, and made active prepa- 
rations for his defence. Around the little fort the re- 
bel threw up strong entrenchments suflicient for the 
protection of his whole force, and having by every 
means in his power fortified his position, he coolly 
awaited the advance of the royal army, which was very 
greatly superior in numerical strength to his own. 
Neujif Kahn had often proved himself a soldier of 
great coolness and vigilance, and .-his men reposed the 
the fullest confidence in his skill and couratie •. thev 
repulsed with astonishing vigour the attack of the royal 
anny and made considerahle havoc among them. 

Having been engaged in the lines all day, Neujif 
Kahn permitted his men an hour or two of repose in 
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the early part of the night, but at midnight he 
quietly summoned every man to his post, and putting 
himself at the head of a chosen body of cavalry, he 
stole unheard and unseen from his entrenchments, and 
fell mth great fury upon the enemy’s troops while 
they were buried in sleep. Having on the first onset 
carried the lines, he commenced a cruel slaughter of 
the panic-stricken troops ; and having despatched a 
detachment of infantry and artillery to the rear of the 
lines by a circuitous route, the royal tents were attacked 
at the same moment. 

The confusion was becoming general, and the 
troops would have fled in all directions, but appeared, 
in tbe disorder, to meet their foes on all sides. The 
person of thp Emperor was in imminent peril from 
the fire which was kept up upon tlie royal tents, 
and a complete overthrow would have been the speedy 
result, had not the Begum Sumroo, acting in the 
spirit of tbe oriental maxim, “ Fear when danger 
is distant, when present fight like heroes,” with unex- 
ampled address and courage, made a strenuous effort 
to rally the royal troops. In order to render their 
mutual positions intelligible, she with great presence 
of mind set fire to a number of tents and other com- 
bustible matter, and tlien putting herself at the head 
of her troops, despatched a messenger to the Emperor 
begging him to repair to her tents whicli were out 
of reach of the enemy's battery, while she with one 
hundred followers, and a single six pounder, which 
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was commanded by George Thomas, afterwards a 
general in the service, attacked the rebels with such 
determination and so much judgment that mth this 
small force she speedily di’ove them from the lines 
and restored order to the dispersed troops of the 
Emperor. The contest was continued with desperate 
detennination on both sides for some time, and great 
numbers fell, among whom were several distinguished 
officers; but the gallant and judicious conduct of the 
Begum compelled the rebels to retire witliin their 
works. Thus was the royal army, and also the life 
of the Emperor, saved by the intrepidity and skill of 
a woman.* 

* I have recently given a sketch of the history of this extraordinary 
lady in the work before mentioned — “ First Impressions," &c., but this 
passage has not been introduced, or I should not have given it a piace 
in these pages. 
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TEMPLES OF MAHADEO — THE GHAT. 

Follotving the sinuous course of the Ganges about 
fifteen hundred miles from its many mouths, the 
traveller will arrive at the boundtiriesof a country 
far famed for its romantic beauties and its delightful 
climate ; the valley of Dehra Dhoon. It is guarded 
on the south by the rugged mountains of the Sivalic 
range, aud on the north it is shut out from the rest 
of the world by the sacred pinnacles of the cloud- 
piercing Himalas; through its immeasured forests 
and varied undulations flow the holy streams of the 
Jumna and the Ganges, aud every here ;uid there 
the soft repose of the scene is relieved by pretty villa- 
ges dotted along the river bank, or sparkling out troin 
the shady foot of some tower-crowned hill. It fonns 
precisely that style of scenery which the natives (sen* 
•sihle of its chaiTiis aud delighting to eiduince ihein) 
select for the resort of n^nnphs tmd deities. It is coin- 
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monlv said lluu the Hindoos lU'o indinercnt to the 
fttsciniuions of the picturcsi|uc, but in Uiith it is fur 
otherwise. Without erudition and rcfineiuenl there 
is seldom any very t^uick susceptibility of the channing 
and the grand in nature, and tliereforc it would 
he absurd to look for the same degree of admiration 
in the untaught savage as is cxliibited by the educated 
of our eouniryuieu ; at tlic same lime they have 
perhaps more than is possessed by tlie lower orders 
of the Emopeaus; and among the higlr-bom and 
cultivated Hindoos I have witnessed the most ex- 
pressive rapture at the sight of sublime or of homely- 
beautiful scenery. Their writings abound with 
descriptions of landscape ; the following (ptotalion 
will enve evidence of their taste. It is from the 
Bushanda Bamaian. 

“ In the far recesses of the scented valley of Dwa- 
xak rises, in soft luid delicate outline, the air-fraught 
image of the aisuro mountain, like a celestial spirit 
assuming the garb of visible substance. Lo ! how 
the gods have crowned their favourite with a dazzling 
circlet of gold and silver, sun and snow; imd in a 
rich mantle of crimson and green, studded witli m^uiad 
coloured gems, have altered its graceful forms. The 
sd.cxeil people and byr drop glittering honey from their 
pendent leaves, and the gathering rills have spread 
themselves in a shining lake, like diamonds of exq^ui- 
site brilliancy, that they may togetlier delight them- 
selves with sleepy pastime in the cool shadow. From 
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the gushing wells a thousand quivering streams dash 
down the variegated cliffs, fonned and transfonned into 
ten thousand clustering globules of countless hues, like 
Amrit s luscious fi-uits, when shaken from the rolling 
car of Suiia ; thousands of eager birds warble forth 
rapturous lays among the branches, which stretch to 
bathe in the delicious waters.” Here the poet displays 
at least a full appreciation of nature’s beauty, and 
if there were no response in the minds of his readers 

we should not so continuallv find his words in their 

•/ 

mouths. 

I have transcribed the above jrassage not only to 
coiTohorate my opinion, but also for the puipose of 
rendering unnecessary any farther eulogiums upon 
the charms of the spot to which I am desirous of 
introducing the reader. 

Just where the Ganges, struggling through the Si- 
valic mountains, pours her stream upoji the plains of 
Hindostan, is situated the holy^ town of Hurdwar, a 
place of unequalled sanctity among the Hindoos. To 
its temples pilgrims resort from every corner of the 
East where Hindooism is known ; and of such excel- 
lent virtue is the holy water at this particular sj)ot, 
that however impure, however sinful, or deeply dyed 
with crime, a single ablution will purge finm all ; pro- 
\dded only that sufficient gold bo given to tlic gods. 
This gold — no baser metal has sufficient virtue- — must 
be dropped in the river at the time of j)niyer, and the 
Brahmins are the only' people who have the privilege 
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of ilvaining the stuids to scavcli for those few pieces 
which the gods are pleased to leave them as a reward 
for their services ; and when it is undei'stood that at 
the mcla, or annual grand festival, the inllux of pil- 
grims is from three hundred thousand to a million of 
souls, it will he credited that an extraordinary amount 
of treasure is collected by these devotees. 

Charity of this description is inculcated as the first 
virtue. A gold itiohur, so bestowed, will absolve from 
tire darkest crime as cfleclually as the severest course 
of penance ; and a bestowal of such ofieriugs will enable 
a man to continue in the most diabolical practices with 
impunity. In expiation of any deep ofibnee, the 
Brahmins sometimes receive a vow from a pilgrim, 
birrditrg hinr to give a certain boon to every Brahmin 
who shall from tinre to tiirre demarrd it of him. These 
vows are doubtless sometirrres made in the firlness of 
remorse, and are sometimes very religiously observed ; 
nay, always to the letter, though not always in the 
spirit of the vow, the supcrstitioirs of the Hindoos pre- 
venting their breaking such a solomir obligatioir, though 
they are ever ready to adopt the most ingenious de- 
vices for escaping the incoirvenience of them. There 
is, however, a notion impressed upon them by the 
Brahmins, that if the gods do not openly purrish such 
evasions of their oaths, they fail not to circumvent tho 
fraudulent practice, or otherwise indemnify themselves 
at the expense of the schemer. Numherless are the 
instances they relate of this conduct on the part of the 
s 2 
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deities, who have been content to display tlieir supe- 
riority over mortal cunning by turning the dedces of 
their delinquent votaries to their own advantage. There 
is- one tale, the bm-den of a song familiar to all lovers 
of Hindostanee music, which appeal's to me so pretty 
and'ingenious, that I thinlt I shall be excused for in- 
troducing it here. 


THE BANIa’s vow. 

Near the little village of Mohuv-ki-chowki, in the 
Sivalic range of mountains, beneath a sacred banian 
tree, whose curved and twining branches, descending 
to the earth, had taken root and overspread a very large 
space of gi'ouud, there dwelt an aged bania (a dealer 
in grain), who had an only son, of great personal 
beauty, die heir to his estate and to his entire wealtli, 
which was reputed to be very gi'eat, being the produce 
of a life of diligence, good husbandry, and good fortune. 
This opulent man delighted in chai’ity, tuid was be- 
loved by all his neighbours, aud had no cause for care 
or soiTow except in one respect. In the fulness oi his 
love for his child it was evident that he had been over- 
indulgent, and he became sensible that the youth, whom 
he had desired to sec prudent in all things, and espe- 
cially in respect of his property, was reckless and pro- 
digal, fond of display, and a gambler. Now the 
afllictcd parent, with all his wealth about him, had 
little regarded these failings in his darling child, uitli! 
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lie found his own sti’cngth declining, and iho enfeebling 
dnger of disease svavned him that very speedily his 
improvident son would be deprived of his guidanco and 
jnoteciion. Then camo serious thoughts and dismal 
upproheusious, as he found that his most gnive injunc- 
tions failed to move the lad to an appreciation of Ids 
wise sayings, and that his oft-ropcaled prayers imd 
tearful warnings were ccpially unavailing. He could 
not but atnicipate that in a few short yc;us after Ids 
death his accumulated wealth would be completely 
.septandered, his treasures scattered to the winds, hi.s 
broail lauds, acqidred with a whole life's thrift, a prey 
to remorseless creditors ; his child, a ruined debauchee, 
an outcast, a stptalid mendicant. 

Finding all his advice utterly without ellbct upon 
the hardened youth, the now' dying father bethought 
1dm how in a measure he might place a restraint upon 
his prodigal propensities, and liaving after raucli 
deliberation framed the following expedient, ho sur- 
rounded his couch w'ith Bralimins, mid then calling 
his son, he thus addressed him. “ Oh Parwatti, thou 
art the anguish of thy aged father’s soul ; thou, whose 
welfare is far more precious to me than tlie gain of my 
whole life, art become the destroyer of my peace. 
Yet, wilt thou listen to my last words, and remember 
them ? Know then, my son, that fortime stands finn 
when she has planted her feet, the one U 2 )on honesty, 
the other on prudence; but he w'ho shall withdraw' 
these her supports shall himself be crushed by her 
s3 
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fall. As fire will never be satisfied witli wood, neither 
the ocean mth rivers, nor death with his nctims, so 
the wealth of Maia will not be sufficient for thy 
spendthrift madness. All that is mine is thine, but 
be thou certain that if I left thee in possession of all 
the treasures of this world, that which thou shalt ex- 
pend in benevolence shall alone profit thee. And now 
lest by evil guidance thou shouldst be cast away, it is 
thus I make thee my heir. All that is mine is thine ; 
but of thy treasure give dail}'^ to the Brahmins one 
tenth part of the sum which thou hast spent the 
previous day; rise daily to perform this duty ere the 
sim be up, and in the day that thou shalt fail thereof, 
know that the all-powerful Siva has declared by the 
mouths of these wise men, at the moment of sunrise 
on that evil day shall thy beauty wither upon thy 
bones. And that my will may be duly observed, I 
hereby invest these holy priests with parental au- 
tbority over tbee. If in seeking to avoid their 
authority thou shouldst resign the humble calling of 
tby father, or build thee a dwelling greater than this 
humble cottage, or quit the shadow of this sacred tree, 
my dying curse go with tliee. This is uecessiiry for 
thy peace, oh Purivatti ! for although by the slow full 
of water-drops the pot is at length filled, h}" the fall of 
the vessel is the water spilled in a second.” Having 
delivered himself of these inspired words, the aged 
bania was carried to the Gauges and expired. 

Then, when tire spirit had departed, tl ic holy 
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Braluniiis tunied to iho young man, anti vvitU one 
voice exclaimed, “ Is it not written in the Dlmnna 
Shastni, ‘ Gain all thou caust, and that thou gaincst 
keep, that which thou keepe-st iueretise, and tluit tlioti 
iucroasest bestow in holy sacrilice : so long shall thou 
prosper.’ And again ; ' As the vaiu and ridiculous see 
not their own folly in bedecking their feet with gems 
while their heads are adorned with glass, so is that 
miui blindly contemptible wlio is content to sport with 
his riches while he has no love for charity. On llie 
shoulder of such a man sits ruin.’ " And with those 
appropriate words the Brahmins relived. 

Purwatti hanng succeeded to his father’s \vealth, 
neglected not to rise daily before the suu as he had 
been commanded, and with great exactness ho con- 
tinued to dispense to the priests a tithe of what he had 
spent the day before ; until after many months, having 
become enamoured of a very lovely woman whom ho 
had observed tending cows, he abandoned himself to 
the enchantment of her beauty, and neglecting the 
young wife to whom he had been betrothed before his 
father’s death, he lavished immense sums of money 
upon his new enslaver, so that daily he was compelled 
to distribute more and more to the Brahmins. This, 
however, very speedily dissipated all his cash, and 
finding that his duty to the priest depnved him of 
much wlrich he wished to bestow' upon his favorite, 
he eluded the obligation, saying tliat what he gave 
away as a present could not be said to have been 
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spent ; and thus the Brahmins became suddenly de- 
prived of their largesses. 

Years passed away, and Purwatti continued to ob- 
serve the letter of his father’s injunctions, for he was 
fearful of being in an unwary moment stripped of that 
manly beauty and vigour in which he so greatly 
gloried ; yet having so long practised an evasion with 
impunity, he was at last led into a more fatal error. 
He had become the father of a most lovely child, a 
daughter, whose surpassing beauty had gained for her 
the name of Vanadosini, signifying delight of, the 
sacred grove. So resplendent was her face, so per- 
fectly charming was her form, so unrivalled in grace 
her every movement, so soft, so kind her words, that ■ 
every man whom fortune permitted to behold her 
became, from that very moment, like a silken flag 
borne along upon a staff against the wind j for in 
whatever course his destiny canied him, still were his 
thoughts perpeUrally blown back in one never-varying 
direction by the constant curTent of his love and ad- 
miration. Beautiful as a celestial nymph, it was not 
easy to believe her oirly mortal j her delicate figure 
was less than the least of women who are not dwarfs ; 
her fairy fonrr, agile as that of the antelope, seemed 
home ttp from the sordid eartli by her clastic step ; 
none could behold her without paying instant In)- 
mage. 

Purwatti doted ujron his lovely child, '.uid for her 
sake grew daily more and more careful of his wtahh, 
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so that since the time when he Imd wooed her mother, 
he had restrained himself from all absurd extnit'a- 
gance. But it is seldom among the gifts of itnjierfect 
mortals to avoid one extreme without falling into the 
other ; if we quit the open road of folly, we are in 
danger of selecting the bye path across die monuss of 
insidious evil. As Purwatti hud been eotitempfibly 
prodigal before, so did he now become meanly avari- 
cious and uncharitable ; and this failing induced him 
to study all sorts of deceitful inventions, by which he 
might defmud the Brahmins of their tithes. 

One day a pcarl-mcrclumt from Manaar, in the 
island of Ceylon, having amved with ornaments of 
great lustre and value, entered the bunia's shop to 
purchase some rice, and beholding the beautiful face of 
Vanadosini, he became desirous of convening with so 
channing a person ; he immediately oifered to exhibit 
his costly wares, saying, with the ill grace of one from 
an micmlized comitry, that although the daughter of 
a hania could not be expected to purchase gems of 
such inestimable price, reserved for the wealthy, still 
she might he permitted to admire them j and forthwith 
he laid out before her the richest contents of his jewel 
case. Now although Vanadosiui, whom every one 
flattered and extolled as far superior to all earthly 
princesses, was vexed with the rude speech of the 
merchant, she became absorbed in astonishment at his 
magnificent treasures, and continued in praise and 
admiration of each successive ornament whicli lie dis- 
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played, until she began to wonder what manner of 
man could be possessed of such immense riches, and 
yet have learnt so little gallantry among his courtly 
customers. Upon that thought she turned her eyes 
upon the countenance of the merchant, whom, hitherto, 
her modesty had prevented her from regarding. At 
that moment both were smitten with the shaft of love. 
Never before had Vanadosini beheld so handsome and 
so graceful a youth. 

But the moment after love had entered the soul of 
the beautiful girl, that uncourtly speech of the mer- 
chant, which had for a moment only touched her 
vanity, now wounded her pride, and with bitter mor- 
tification she feigned anger at the earnest gaze of the 
stranger. At the same moment she determined to 
abash liim by assuming to herself the importance 
which she enjoyed among all who were acquainted 
with her father’s wealth. 

“ Sir merchant,” said she with a haughty air of 
superiority before unknown to her, “ Sir merchant, 
which- call you tire most costly of these glittering 
ti'inkets ?” 

The merchant, immediately selecting a superb 
chaplet of exquisite workmanship and most Uisleful 
design, representing an intertwisted wreath of jc.-^sa- 
mine and orange flowers, wrought with the most 
splendid pearls of Kondatchi, answered, “This, fair 
lady, is the most precious. Its price w'ould purcluise 
this whole village, and make slaves of all the inliubi- 
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touts of tlie adjacent luiuls. A lakh of ni|)ces* would 
scarcely he its worth." 

“ Then," said Yanadosini, “ jiut that aside forme, I 
will call my father to pay you for it." A laugh hurst 
from the lips of the unpolished siruiiger, hut the in- 
dignant girl stopped not to listen to his words. She 
hastened to the hamhoo grove, where her father was 
reclining in the shade, smoking his hooica, and throw- 
ing herself into his arms, she em])loyed all that win- 
ning grace of soft entreaty which she had so often 
known to he irresistible ; hut finding more difficulty 
than she had anticipated, she related to her fond jiareut 
the manner in which she htid- been induced to pur- 
chase the chaplet without his previous sanction. 
Purwatti gently chid her for suifering the ^Yovdb of a 
stranger to move lier, and then, rising, hid her return 
to the shoji, while he called his hunker to disburse the 
amount to the merchant. Yanadosini, twining her 
lambent anns round her father’s neck, bestowed ujion 
him a kiss of fond alfection and gratitude, which he 
told her fully repaid liim the price of the chaplet. As 
she retraced her steps to the cottage with e.xulting 
heart, she could not help lamenting that the merchant 
had not leanit manners as well as her futlier. With 
affected coolness and admiration — it was the first time 
she had ever affected what she did not feel — she told 
the merchant to seat liimself, her father would bring 
him the price of the trinket immediately. She could 


* Ten thousand pounds. 
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not help remarking the mifeigned sm'prise of the mer- 
chant, which delighted her child-like heart. The 
pearl-merchant did not sit silent, hut so well did he 
employ the time until Purwatti arrived with the money, 
that Vanadosini could not hut confess within herself 
that he could talk quite as prettily as her father, and 
when any thing escaped him which betokened untaught 
manners, she could not but attribute it to the natiual 
frankness and honest independence of his nature. 

Although the pearl-merchant was greatly surprised 
at the readiness wth which the bargain had been made 
and the immediate promise of payment, he could 
scarcely believe that a grain merchant living in so 
humble a cottage could possess wealth sufficient for 
the purchase of the chaplet, and he therefore expected 
that the hania would make some excuse for declin- 
ing the bargain, when he should see its exceeding 
costliness and learn its price. What then was his sur- 
]nise, when, in a short time, the hania and the banker 
arrived at the door, driving yoked oxen, witlr the full 
amount of his demand. His attendance was desired 
to see the money counted, and he could not but wonder 
that no attempt was made to abate the amount of his 
demand, or even the chaplet examined to ascertain 
its real value. Now it happened that the pearl- 
nierchanl, unlike most of his trade, was a truly honest 
and conscientious man, having these rare good qualities 
in addition to mtmy otlier ekcellcnt endowments. 
In mentioning the price of a lakh of rupees for the 
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chaplet ho had spoken at i-andom, without considering 
the exact demand he ought to inalco ; for lie little 
thought that Vanadosini was able to buy so valuable 
ail oniaineut: and having cast these things in his 
mind, while the lahk of rujicos was being counted, 
he turned to the baniu and recpiested that ho would 
satisfy himself as to the real worth of the trinket : but 
the bniiia replied that he purchased not the bauble 
for its worth sake but because liis child had desired 
it, and at the samo time he expressed confidence in 
the fair dealing of the morchant. I'hcn when the 
money had been told, the mcrchiuit desired that 
seventy thousand rupees only might bo made over 
to liim, as that was the precise value of the chaplet, 
explaining how he had inconsiderately named a larger 
sum. This candid and generous hchaviour of one 
from whom they so little expected it, whose fellow- 
dealers arc notoriously dishonest, won the admiration 
and friendship of Purwatti and Bikhari, the hanker, 
who was a man of considerable wealth and influence ; 
and they, expressing these sentiments with much 
warmth, begged that he would tarry with them a few 
days, since they were dcbirous of improving their ac- 
quaintance with so excellent a man. They found 
little persuasion necessary for their purpose as far as 
it was in liis power to comply, but at the same time, 
he declared his inability to remain beyond the dawn 
of the next day, since he had a long journey to jierform 
in a very short time; he gladly accepted their hos- 
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pitality for that day, for his heart heat tumultuously 
udien he thought of departing from the mango grove. 
During the short time the pearl-merchant remained 
with them he gained more and more upon their 
esteem, until when night giuw on apace and free 
communion had opened their hearts, while the fragrant 
hooka had cheered their spirits, the pearl-merchant, 
turning abruptly upon his host, exclaimed, “ 0, Pur- 
watti batiia, excuse the liberty of my speech, but I 
pray you inform me is that most- beautiful daughter 
of yours betrothed ?” “ No,” replied the baiiia shortly, 

wherefore should a sHanger seek to know aught of 
his host’s family affairs ?” 

“ Wherefore ! It is because the super-human grace 
and beauty of tire fawn-eyed Vanadosini have trans- 
lixed me as witli a shaft, and have rent my heart 
with the fretful wound of desperate love, 0 Bania, 
be not incensed at my rash disclosure, but why 
should my passion consume me, and I reuraiu aloof 
from the only chance of aid ? I offend thee; but 
boar with my unseemly precipitance, and hear what 
I have to say. If I be wanting in honour or re- 
spect, abhor mo j if I be fomid worthy, forbear thy 
displeasure. Twelve virtues aiu needful for the man 
who' shall be accounted a lit husband for your lovely 
daughter : he must be pure, faithful, honest, comely, 
prosperous, mild, diligent, patient, generous, good- 
tempered, full of confidence, and devoted ; and I 
pray thee deem it not an immodeat aastuance ul 
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iny own worth, that I say, if I can prove myself 
possessed of each of these good qualities, receive me 
for thy son. I have considerable riches, and am of thy 
own caste. Wherefore should I not speak openly ? ’’ 

The bania arose, and warmly embraced the pearl- 
merchant. " If,” said he, “ you can make all these 
virtues your own within twelve months, Vanadosini 
shall be yours also, and an ample dower shall go 
with her." With much cordiality, the new friends 
separated; and the next morning, long before day- 
brealr, the pearl-merchant had departed on his way. 

Throughout the night, Purwatti’s repose was greatly 
disturbed with anxious speculations concerning his 
beloved child’s future life, and though he entertained 
the highest admiration of the pearl-merchant, he 
could not but regard with caution so great a stranger. 
If, thought he, this man can render himself worthy of 
her love, he shall marry her; and upon this thought he 
began to calculate what sum of money he should be able 
to lavish upon her; then covetousness talcing possession 
of him, led him to regret all that he must bestow 
here or there, without being able to add it to the 
heap of treasure with which he should present her. 
Then he remembered the seven thousand rupees which 
he was bounden to pay to the Brahmins before sun- 
rise on the morrow, as the tenth part of the amount 
he had expended upon the chaplet; but the demon 
of avarice took power over his heart, and he, having 
long endeavoured, without success, to frame some 
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available mode of escaping the payment, at last — 
fortune having averted her face — determined boldly 
to disregard the fulfilment of his father’s injunction, 
believing that he had so long practised deception, 
that open neglect would now remain unnoticed. 
Having comforted his mind with this reflection, he 
fell asleep, and did not awake until nearly sun-rise, 
when, turning upon his pillow, he again endeavoured 
to woo oblivion; but the misgivings of a not-quite- 
hardened conscience suffered Ifirn not to rest, and 
made him hesitate whether he would not still rise 
and discharge his dues to the Brahmins. While 
his mind still hovered between duty and inclination, 
a brilliant burst of sun-light shot into the room; 
and Vanadosini entering, no sootier beheld her father's 
countenance, than, with an agonized scream, she 
sunk senseless upon the floor of the room. 

Then the amazed fatlierwas suddenly ovei come with 
terror, for his conscience forewarned him of evil, tliough 
he knew not what had befallen him. Ho hastily 
rose, and with tender solicitude hurried to his daugli- 
ter’s assistance ; but when he stretched out his .arms 
to raise her, he was sUacken aghast with hoiTor on he- 
holding the shrunken defonnity' of his otnt limbs as 
they remained extended. Trembling and laint, un- 
manned by his sudden conviction of the dire cui.'imity 
which had overtaken him, now siiocked and dismayed 
at Ills unholy defiance of his dying father’s most. solemn 
chai'ge, he cast himself beside his child, luid icmaincd 
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for a long time in a paroxysm of mental agony. I 
love not to depict the tortures of the deeply afflicted ; 
let this suffice j he endured the penalty of his disobe- 
dience to the extreme of his father’s imprecation. 

For many days a malignant fever prostrated the 
energies of the unfortunate Purwatti, but with the first 
return of sufficient reason and strength, firmly casting 
off his repugnance to be seen by his neighbours in his 
lamentable disfigurement, he took a staff in his hand, 
and bent his feeble stejjs towai’ds certain temples of 
MahadeOj situated upon the heights above his cot- 
tage, which, owing to their great antiquity and the 
character of the attendant Brahmins, were held in 
high veneration by the devout, and had been from 
time immemorial a favourite resort of the inhabi- 
tants of the surrounding country, whenever they re- 
quired the prayers or advice of the priests ; for these 
men were reputed to be skilful both as bodily and 
spiritual physicians. 

The temples are in themselves beautiful objects, 
both on account of their pictoesque form and posi- 
tion, and also as fine specimens of the force and 
merit of ancient Hindoo sculpture ; many of the 
figures with which they are adorned, although origi- 
nally but roughly hewn, and now crumbling with 
decay, being admii-ably spirited and full of energy, 
albeit the postures and proportions are somewhat 
extravagant. The ornaments upon the exterior are 
very elaborate, but consist chiefly of flowers and 
T 3 
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running 'border patterns, deeply carved; the mate- 
rial is red sandstone, and the form of the buildings 
is peculiar to all temples dedicated to Mahadeo in 
this part of the country, a high quadrangular figure, 
surmounted with a conical roof. From a highly 
elevated spot in the Sivalic hills, they command' a 
great extent of beautifully undulated couutiy, finely 
wooded with gigantic trees, watered wiili many 
streams, and in some parts tichly cultivated. The 
style of scenery is charming and grand beyond de- 
sciiption ; I only regret that my pencil was unequal 
to the task of conveying a full idea of its many and 
varied beauties. Such as it is, however, I trust the 
accompanying sketch will enhance the reader's inte- 
rest in my tale. 

It was with great labour and fatigue, and only by 
slow advances that Pmwatti was able to reach the 
site of these sacred temples. "Wholly subdued by 
remorse and aflliction, a thousand vows were made 
upon his painful journey, and as he drew more and 
more near to his destination, he found that the ner- 
vous anxiety under which he laboured so greatly 
impeded his progress, by the prostration of his re- 
maining strength, that ho almost despaired of ac- 
complishing his object. Renewed hope occasiojially 
lent him such a measure of energy as at hist 
brought him to the temples. Ho came in ipiest 
of the Brahmins, and found them assembled upon ' 



.1 terrace of holy ground shaded by an ovorhanging 
bijr uce ; but they knew him not until ho liad do- 
olared hinisclf. Having received the benefit of tlieir 
prayers and religious consolation, ho sent for Bikhari 
the biuikcr, and bestowed upon tlie priests a lahk ol 
rupees, the full piico of the chaplet; and with thu 
chaplet itself ho begged them to adont the imago of 
the god, as the free ollering of his daughter. 

In answer to his ciupiiries, however, he was assured 
that no sticrifice or penance, but death aloiio, could 
veniovo the burden of his punishment. “Yet," said 
he, “hero under tho shadow of these holy temples do 1 
solemnly bind myself henceforth to devote daily unto 
tho gods one half of the lunounl which I may luive 
spent tho previous day ; tuul further, I vow to give to 
every Brahmin, or religious pilgrim, who shall demand 
it, a handful of tho finest meal, as often as they may 
reijuiro it for their own use or for the gotLs.” 

The Brahmins having hemd with delight this vow 
of the penitent Purwalli, by which they anticipated 
that great riches would como to their temples, not 
only as the gift of Purwatli, but also by increasing 
their renown as persons of wonderful sanctity, be- 
came anxious lest when he should have an opportunity 
for cool consideration, when time should have as- 
suaged the bitterness of his misery, ho should again 
backslide, and leave his solemn promises unper- 
formed. One of them, therefore, hoping to persuade 
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him to grant them such control over his property as 
would enable them to exact a strict observance of the 
vow, thus addressed him: — 

" 0 ! Purwatti, let no mortal trust in his own 
foresight. How has thine own most sad experience 
taught thee ? Hast thou at all times had it in thy 
power, even when thy will and thy duty were at 
peace, to fulfil with ’sufficieut faithfulness thy own 
vows or the sacred injunctions of thy dying father ? 
Frequently, when the good intentions of men are 
most forward, ability is at the ebb ; and again, when 
the power is at hand inclination is sometimes want- ' 
iug. Take warning by the past, and let not thy 
safety depend solely upon thine own shength; but 
invest us, thy trusty friends, with authority to provide 
for the exact performance of these sacred obligations. 
Have you not had awful proof that tlie wisdom oi 
one man is abject folly ? Wisdom and discretion art* 
only to be found in the council of many. Is it not 
truly said, that the knowledge of a wise man may be 
turned into folly by the concurrent testimony of two 
or tlnee fools ? Listen, Purwatti, to the story of 

THE nilAH-MIX AXU HIS OOAT, 


and you u’ill immediately acknowledge the trutii ol 
what I have said. It will be seen that oven a Ihnh- 
miu was led to distrust his own senses by the impu- 
dent lying of tliree knaves. Who rhen can venture to 
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repose confidence in the infallibility of bis single 
wisdom ? 

“ III foraicr days, as at this time, these holy temples 
were served by many Brahmins of such extraordinary 
piety and wisdom, of such pure and heavenly lives, 
that all the world was crying out, saying, ' Whence 
came all these devout and sapient persons ? ’ The 
whole countiy, far and near, resounded with the 
echoes of their praise, and they were sought by all 
who had need either of bodily or spiritual advice. 
But Genosa, the great god of wisdom, is often pleased 
to expose tlio shallowness of mortal judgment and 
foresight, when his just wrath is excited by man's 
impious assumption of his attributes. 

“ Among tlie number of these excellent Bralnniiis 
was one whose name was Suryaput, a man of such 
superior learning and skill, acquired by great labour 
and devotion to bis sacred studies during a long life, 
that he was always consulted in cases of emergency ; 
and being raised to the holy dignity of chief-priest, 
he became an oracle, speaking the will of the divine 
Mahadeo. In fact, this e.xtraordinary man was as 
much an object of veneration among the priests as to 
the vulgar : and yet he fell from the tower of his 
greatness. Self-sulSciency and conceit found a Inrk- 
ing-place in the heart of this gifted and once pious 
Brahmin, and speedily manifested themselves in his 
contemptuous and overbearing behaviour to the rest 
of the priesthood. Vanity and self-love unhappily 
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taught him to pour ridicule upon the ancient laws and 
observances of his high office; he brought disgntce 
upon the Vedas^ as well as upon the servants of the 
gods, by laughing to scorn the fonns of devotion 
which they inculcated, and by inti’oducing into onr 
holy worship the most blasphemous doctrines, and 
certain impious rites which were the invention of his 
own intoxicated brain. For a time he endeavoured to 
force the practice of these unhallowed things upon 
the priests of the temple, but finding that they were 
ready to oppose his designs, he cried aloud to the 
people to follow him, for that he possessed power 
with the gods to obtain for them every tiling which 
they might desire ; at the same time denouncing the 
venerable ordinances of their ancient faith as a tissue 
of ignorance and imposition. 

“ Then, having drawn after him an immense con- 
course of blinded and admiring devotees, he quitted 
the steps of these sacred buildings, and made hitnsell 
a temple within the trunk of yonder hollow tree, 
where he established new ceremonies and preached a 
new doctrine in direct hostility to his fonner profes- 
sions ; thus devoting to perdition the thousands oi 
foolish pemons who were won over to his cause by^ 
the splendour of his promises. 

“ Among mimy otlier absurdities practised with a 
view to his owir profit, he pretended that the .sacrifice ot 
a young goal was necessary, every time he had occasion 
to call upon the gods ; and that ho might oifer such 



only as slwnUl bo accopwble, bo made it necossavy 
ibut be sbould selecl and purcbaNO ibc goat biiusolC 
ibi' wbicb purpose be was supplied with money by all 
who sought bis assistance; and thus donbtles.s bo tilled 
bis coflers and bis stoinacb at the expense of bis fol- 
lowers. But ibo gods did not long sutler tliemselvcs 
to be mocked. Tins wicked Brabmin .stood alone, and 
bis fall came sjtecdily. 

*• One day, having been into the market to purchase 
a goal, Suryaput was rciurning with the animal slnng 
over bis shoulder, when be was espied, from behind a 
thicket, by ibvee dtikhnil^ (vobbeis), who having tra- 
velled far, and being very bungiy, coveted the goat. 
‘ Yet,’ said one of them, ‘ behold this man is a Bmli- 
miii ; wc may not lay bands on him. If bo were a 
common person, we would slay bun, and feast ujxm 
the goat ; but now’ we must restrain our bands. How- 
fat is that young goat, and how delicious a curry would 
bis llesb furnish to ajipeasc our banger ! Yet must we 
sutler it to go by untouched.’ 

“ ‘ Truly,’ said the second diikhuU, ‘ ibis is :i Brab- 
min, and therefore we cannot by any means possess 
ourselves of the goat. — Let the holy man depart unmo- 
lested.’ 

“ ‘ Not so,’ said the third, who was an old nnm, ‘ al- 
though I sbould be as unw-illiug as either of you to 
do any violence to this Brabmin, still I can see no 
possible objection to our obtaining the goat by the 
exercise of stratagem. Have we not a familiar saying, 
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That two or three fools may defeat a wise man P—Let 
us try our ^Yits upon this sage. I have a scheme to 
propose which, if it should fail, let your ingenuity 
attempt something better.’ Then, having consulted 
together, they separated, and went by a circuitous path, 
and placed themselves at distant intervals in the road 
over which the Brahmin was travelling, so that each 
might meet him separately, as if by accident. 

" Suryaput, who knew nothing of these dukhaits, or 
their affection for his goat, was walking leisurely along 
the road, possibly exulting inwardly at the success of 
his secession from his brother Brahmins, and the con- 
sequent fame and wealth which accrued to him ; when, 
at an abrupt turn of the road, ho was suddenly met by 
a stranger, the smiling and pleasant e.xpression of 
whose countenance, as they came face to face, was 
quickly changed to that of amazement ; then doubt was 
evident in his gaze ; but a narrow scrutiny of the goat 
upon Suryaput’s shoulder renewed his astonishment, 
which was immediately^ followed by a look of horror ; 
for all which the hemidered Brahmin couM not possibly 
account, until the stranger moving back a pace or two, 
and casting aloft his eyes and extended hands to 
heaven, cried aloud in accents of pity and lamentation, 

‘ Oh, woe, woe ! Behold a Brahmin lias gone mad, and 
deliberately pollutes himself by the touch of a filthy 
dogl’ 

‘“A. dog ! ’ replied Suryaput, with great indignation ; 

‘ call you this fat goat a dog?’ Then poinding to the 
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hooHi of the himl legs, which he had in Iiis gr.isp, Ijc 
burst into u scornful huigh, exclaiming, ‘ I’ool ! are 
these tltc feet of a dog ? * Bui the siratiger replied 
not, except by a look of the most heart-fell counuise- 
ralion, and each proceeded on his way. 

“Suryaput walkeil on about half a kos farlhi'i', think- 
ing over the singular niistake of tliu stninger, and having 
his eyes cast ttpon the ground. lie had just ex- 
pros.sed aloud his conviction of the traveller's unhappy 
stale of mind, inutleving a.s ho went, — 'A dog iudeeil! 
Mad! mad !' when he \v;ts met by a second traveller, 
who on approaching him, and fixing his eyes upon the 
goat, shrunk back as if in horror at the sight; and then 
holding out his hand as if to an-est his progress, ho 
cried, ‘ Ahis! alas! how shocking! Behold, a sacred 
Bralimin defiles liiihsclf by' carrying u])on his back the 
foulest of unclean beasts! Oh horrible! horrible! that 
a Bralimin should cany a dogl’ 

“ Suryaput stopped short, utterly confounded at this 
second inexplicable occiuTcncc. Then putting down 
the goat, he looked at it again and agiun, and seeing 
that it had indeed the form of a goat, he stretched out 
his hand, unwilling to trust the evidence of a shigle 
sense, and felt the beast’s horns. ' It is a goat,’ cried 
he. ‘ Maa-a-a-a,’ cried the goat. ‘ Idiot ! ’ ex- 
claimed the enraged Brahmin. ‘ Have I neither eyes, 
nor hands, nor ears ? ” 

“ ‘ Alas ! alas ! ’ said the stranger, ' how melancholy ! 
the dog harked, and the poor madman mistook its voice 
u 
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for that of a goat. Poor fellow ! ’ and tm-ning aside, 
he passed the Brahmin as if he feared to he polluted. bv 
his touch. 

“ ' Ah, ah ! ’ said Suryaput, as he again took tlie goat 
upon his shoulder, " 'tis laughable that two madmen 
should have mistaken my goat for a dog; but the 
longer we live, the stranger things we see and he.Tr. 
These men perchance were brothers, born with the 

same deficiency of reason, and' but here is an aged 

fellow' coming ; he cannot be a brother ; lie has the 
air and appeai'ance of a goat-herd ; perhaps he will 
ofier to purchase my goat.' 

“ As the old man approached the Brahmin, he pre- 
ptu'ed to accost him, making a humble salaam, iuul 
puttmg off his shoes to receive the priest’s blessing ; 
but suddenly, as his eye fell upon the goat, he started 
back, overcome with disgust and abhorrence ; then 
averting bis head, and clasping his hands as if in an 
agony of grief, he cried out, ‘Ah, woe is me! what evil 
ha\'e I done, that my eyes should behold this infainou.'^ 
sight ! Is this Brahmin mad, or does lie wilfully dese- 
crate his sacred birth and holy office by cairying a dog 
as if for sacrifice. O honible, liorrible ! ’ 

“ Suryaput, iieui'ing this fearful accusation for the third 
time, believed that a judgment bad come upon him for 
liis iniquitous desertion of his funner faith, and the 
sacred rites of that religion which he kuciv to be pare 
and infallible. Believing that Genesa bad cast a de- 
ceitful veil over bis senses, and had thus jienuitU'd him 
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to becomo polluted, the ctniicioiice-Miiitteii Suvy.iput 
thiew (loun the goat in a paroxynn of do'jpair and pe- 
nitential remoi-bo, and with loud cries of distrc'-s lu- 
lled to ihc-'O temples, and cast liiin''elf pro-itnitc beftne 
the altats which his o^onreonin}' vanitv and co\ clous- 
ness had induced him to forsake. 

" Thus the three dukhnilt, by the lupctitiou of a lie, 
made the wise Brahmin beliere lliat his goat was in 
truth a dog, and in this manner they obtained posses- 
sion of it. So tliat you see even the wisest of us aie 
not at all times infallible.” 

Purwatti having listened to this account of tiie 
Brahmin Suryaput, became fully convinced that it 
would be for his own good, and tho security of his 
welfare, to place in the hantls of the Brahmins such 
an instrument as would enable them to enforce an im- 
plicit observance of his vows, lest in a weak moment 
he should become a defaulter to the gods ; and having 
thus done, he returned to his own house, and sought 
consolation in the soft affection of Ids darling child, 
who soon became, if possible, more and more dear to 
him; albeit, an unreasonable person might have up 
braided her as the indirect cause of his misfortune. 

Tidings of the bania's vow having spread far and 
wide through the country, from temple to temple, 
from Brahmin to Brahmin, from pilgrim to pilgrim, 
all religioits devotees who sought shelter beneath the 
sacred banian tree, — and at certain seasons there were 
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daily many thousands, — failed not to apply at the bania’s 
shop for his handful of fine meal, so that he was com- 
pelled to appoint a slave whose sole occupation was 
the distribution of this charity ; thus not only did the 
expenditure become enormous, but his trade was 
ruinously impeded, and his repose completely de- 
stroyed through the continual pressure of the noisy 
multitude around his cottage. Under these unhappy 
circumstances, the wretched Purwatti found his trea- 
sure daily decreasing without the possibility of his 
escaping the ultimate ruin which stared him in the 
face. 

In the midst of his sorrows, he was again visited 
by the peaii-merchant, who condoled with him on his 
sad misfortunes, and endeavoured to inspire him with 
hope ; he persuaded him to accompany him oue day's 
journey to Plurdwar, there to consult the holiest 
Brahmins of that sacred place, and to try the virtue 
of ablution at the renowned ghcU of Hari. To 
this proposal Purwatti gladly assented; but having 
presented himself before those devout persons, ho 
related to them the history of his misfortunes, 
and having distributed large suras of money, having 
bathed continually, received their loudest blessings, 
and been the incessant object of their prayers, he was 
at lust infonned, that the Brahmins of his native village 
had not erred in their assurance that the perscuiuioiw 
of his destiny would only cease with deatJu Th-/ 
pearl-merchant, however, would not permit the do.'p.dt 
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of Punvutil to ovurpowcr bin bojios, uiul urged upon 
him with groat /oal ami afl'oetiou, that ho should ac- 
company him oji his \oyago down the Gauges to 
Siva’s^ chuscu city, Bonarct.; and from ihcuce, if ho 
should have gained no relief front his woes, he sUe- 
miously pleaded that he should ticcompany itim to the 
mo'jt holy island of Ceylon. To ihi.s I’unvtuti would have 
ohjocled the impoNsihility of ijuitting his home wiilioui 
incurriug the farther curse of his father ; hut the pearl- 
merchant removed his douhts. ri eoimue.ndiug him to 
leave hi.s daughter under the iirotection of the llrah- 
mins ;ts a pledge of his iutcuiion t(» return ; attd 
although ■'010 at heart to tear himself from his darling 
child, he at last yielded a reluctant couseut to ticcom- 
pauy the jicarl-uievchanl; for a spark of hope yet 
lingered iti his hrea.st, since lie regavdul his calamities 
as almost hoyond tnorttil endnr.mco, and altogether too 
severe to he strictly enfoiTed upon him by the goils 
without .some measure of remission. 

When Pnr.vatti and the pearl-merchant reinnicd 
to Variadosini, they communicated to her the iieu.s of 
her failier’.s resolution, which tihno.sl broke the tender 
heart of that fond and gentle child ; for site had a donhle 
source of an.xiety in the deparlmo of the travollers, the 
pearl-merchant having become daily more dear to her 
soul. Ou the eve of their jouniey, Purwatti, having 

* Sivu and Matiadco arc names indiscriinlimlely aiiplicd to tlic same 
deity. The former, perliaps, Is more Kcntrally used in Ucugal, and 
the lattcrin tlie western provinces. 

u :} 
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summoned die Brahmins from the temples of Mahadeo, 
informed them of his projected pilgiimage, and after 
he had solemnly committed his precious child to their 
protection, he told them, that in her bauds he placed 
the power of drawing all such sums of money as his 
friend Bikhari, the banker, should conceive to be really 
necessary to the strict performance of his vow. 

When he had completed his aiTangements, the bania 
retired to his sleepless couch, and there during die 3lo\v 
and silent hours of the night he continued in painful uje- 
ditation, until this unhappy thought Entered his mind. 
If, said he within himself, my retuni should bo longer 
delayed than I anticipate; if suddoi death should 
overtake me in the dangerous straits of my pilgrimage, 
and the entire remnants of my once ample wealth be- 
come exhausted in my absence, what will become of 
my sweet child ? And with this bitter consideration 
he continued a long time in ungovernable anguisli. 
At last, starting from his couch, Ah, ah !” cried he 
aloud, with a wild tortured laugh, “ Ah, ah ! thus will 
I at least protract this feax'ful evil. The hand ol that 
overgrown slave whom in my blind folly I have ap- 
pointed to dispense the line meal is as the hand ol a 
giant, and the villain, delighting in the hideous prospect 
of my downfal, employ.s tenfold his nattinti activity in 
dealing forth the bounty ; but who among mortals ha'' 
a hand so delicately small as tliat of my most precious 
Vanadosini? Ah, ah! in the narrow doom ay of tny 
shop will I erect a seat for her ere I ilepart. and thcic 
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^hvUl ^hi; il.uly l.iJie her place, and wilb tlw liny uum- 
siuc of her M-ifl luuul clcal forth a relit^iou-? (pultaiice oi 
iny vow. A siiiglo lauiind of fuie meal v\iU thus sap- 
ply tenfold a.H many :ti now demand tny ei.arity in the 
i.our'C of the whole day. Ten thou’saud hles-<uigb wait 
upon the propitious getiiiw who granted me that sa^ ing 
thought." And innucdiately on this itigenious conci it 
th- exulting I’uivv.ilti aro-e, and cousirueied a seat foi 
his d.mghur in the naitow doorway, where she might 
without inconveiiknco distribute her h.indful of meal 
to eaeli .ipidieant. “ There will I leave her, while ni) 
Wealth is ug;dn accumulatittg in tlie hands of Uikii.iri, 
atid on my return with the pearl-merchant, there shall 
I iiiid her still 'cated, perfonning her failior’a vow to 
the gods." 

When the day dawned, having given his danghtei 
in.siruclions regarding her duties, the father disenguged 
himself from her tearful ejnbrace, atid the pe.arl-mer- 
chunt took ait airectionale hut respectful leave; and 
thus the tnu'ellers departed on their laboiiou.s journey, 
whicli at the nearest calculation must be no less a dis- 
unce than four thousand miles to travel over ere they 
could return, atid this they hoped to accomplish in a 
year. 

Immediately on her father's departure, the beauiilul 
Vanadosini, although bathed in tears and overwhelmed 
vvith anxious /tpprehensions for those whom she loved 
so tenderly, found it necessary to enter upon Iter 
new duties ; and as each successive Brahmin arrived 
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with a request for his handful of meal, nothing could 
exceed his surprise on beholding that, most lovely of 
women, with her o\vn sweet little hand distributing 
Purwatti’s bounty. They saw through his fraudulent 
intention, but considering themselves more than abun- 
dantly recompensed for their short measure by the 
honour of receiving it from so fair and delicate a hand, 
and for the sake of a look at so exquisite a beauty, 
they felt disposed neither to blame nor to regret Pur- 
watti’s cunning expedient, but the rather extolled his- 
prudence. But above all, every mouth was filled with 
rapturous praises of the incomparable Vanadosini ; 
the fame of her charms spread with astonishing cele- 
rity through all parts of the country, and multi- 
tudes flocked daily to obtain a sight of her; many 
exalted her with celestial attributes, and as her vota- 
ries daily increased, divine homage was paid to her 
by Uiousands. Artless and unafl'ected as was the 
sweet girl who excited all this ferment of admiration 
and devotion, she could not remain uninformed of its 
meaning, and not daring to disobey her parent’s com- 
mands, she naturally had recourse to a veil, which so 
completely enveloped her person as to leave not tht- 
least view of her, except only the little hand with 
wliich the line meal was measured. Thus expedient, 
however, far from removing tho annoyance of her 
importunate slaves, rather excited their enrioaity and 
inflamed their imaginations, so that her trials wtre 
daily incre;i.sedj and in the midst of the wild liuiudt 
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which from morniug until night polluted the sacred 
shadow of the hanian tree, she was compelled to 
make' patience her only comfort. The Brahmins, 
under whose charge she had been placed by Purwatti, 
were compelled to take active measures for her pro- 
tection, which could only he effected by surrounding 
the baiiias cottage with a powerful body of anned 
men. These requhed, of course, a large sum of 
money for their support; the Bralimins, too, required 
a handsome remuneration for their constant attend- 
ance and arduous duties, and these things, together 
with the absolute loss of all trade, and the countless 
and never-ending pilgrims and devotees who crowded 
upon Vanadosini for the meal, made daily most 
rrrinous depredation upon the remaining property of 
the absent Purwatti, and it was obvious that ere long 
not a rupee would be left. This was matter of sincere 
grief and distress to Bikhari, the banker, who, at the 
same time could devise no scheme for the avoidance 
of the impending nrin; besides, he, a devout and 
conscientious person, could not interfere with the frrl - 
fihnent of his friend’s vow, and religiously trusted to 
the favour of the gods for the support arrd protection 
of Vanadosini, 

More than ■ twelve months had now elapsed since 
the travellers had taken their departure, and yet they 
came not. Fear and dire 'anxiety took possession of 
poor Vanadosini, when she thought what might be 
the fate of those so dear to her ; added to this, con- 
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stant care, trial, and fatigue, together with a know- 
ledge of tire utter ruin of her fatlier, produced a sad 
effect upon her health and bewildered her mind ; the 
colour fled her beautiful cheek, the life of her smile 
departed, her soft eyes were bedimmed with teai-s, 
and her finely -rounded form was gi'adually robbed of 
its loveliest perfections. At length, for the first time, 
she appeared not, at the long looked-for hour of sun- 
rise, to repay the anxious watching of the throng ; an 
alarming fever and delirium had laid her delicate 
form prostrate on the bed of sickness; but iit her 
place came Bikhavi, and with tremhling voice, and 
downcast heart and looks, declared to them, that not a 
fraction of Purwatti’s wealth remained in his treasury. 
A general response of lameruatiou and compassion 
was uttered by the crowd, and witli ])rayers for the 
recovery of Vanadosini, and for the safe return of her 
now almost sainted father, they gradually dispersed. 

Scarcely had they all withdrawn from ibo cover of 
the banian tree, when the anival of Puvwalli and the 
pearl-merchant was announced to the honc.st Biklmri, 
who hastened to greet them, delighted to be relieved 
from the weight of his fears on their account. With 
cautious delicacy be communicated to tiiem the evils 
which Purwatti, by his own pernicious device, bad 
called down from heaven upon his house; and the 
unfortunate man, execrating himself for his deiiti- 
quency, could not but confess the juslico of in's puni-li- 
ment, and having invoked forgiveness of the gwts, he 
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oxcbuned, “ Through vice and folly, through cupidity 
and unreasonable aHection for our own ilesh and blood, 
come sonow and bereavement. Thus is wisdom taught 
to the blind. Be warned, 0 my sou; youth, wealth, 
fraud, and an inconsiderate action, will eacli of them 
occtisiou danger. What measure of disaster then will 
not be accomplished by all four of them in con- 
junction ? Among all possessions, experience and 
example appear pre-ojuincmly valuable ; by the wise 
they are called supremo riches ; because they can 
never be lost, stolen, or destroyed ; and as, by the 
company of gold, even glass actpiires the brilliancy of a 
gem, so, by the society of the wise and good, are the 
less perfect made to shine. And again, whosoever is 
watchful to reslr.nn his evil propensities, who speaks 
considerately, who acts advisedly, a dutiful child, a 
conscientious parent, these for a thousand years give 
birth to no misfortune ; hut mark the respective situa- 
tions of him who eats inordinately and of the food 
which he devoiu's ; do you not discern the short frietrd- 
ship luid the loud destruction of both.” X-Iaving thonghl- 
fully pronounced tliese words of wisdom, Burwutti 
hastened to embrace bis drooping child. 

The retunr of her father went far to restore both 
the bodily and mental disease of Vanadosini, and in 
a few days she was seen reclining by bis side beneath 
the deep shade of tire circling banian, in company 
witli the pearl-merchant and Bikhari. The subject 
of conveiijation was evidently one of absorbing interest 
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to each of the group ; and the manlling^ blush and 
modest sinile of Vanadosini woidd alone have suggested 
what the raised voice of the pearl-mercliant at length 
declared. “All, all is hers and jours, Purwatti; that 
by the favour of the gods I am prosperous, you are 
right well aware ; and now, after so long lUtd severe a 
trial of my heart and disposition, judge for yourself 
whether I am possessor of the other eleven virtues 
which I named to you. 0 speak, and tell me tiiat 
from henceforth the shade of this sacred tree shall be 
my home.” 

“ Henceforth thou know'st riot in what youthful play 
Our days, beguiled with pleasure, swaui away ; 

Gay songs and cheerful tales deceived the lime, 

And circling goblets made a tuneful chime ; 

Sweet was the draft, and sweet the blooming maid, 
tVho touched her lyre beneath the fragrant shade.'** 

•» TrausIatcJ from the Arabic by Sir Wiiiiam Jones. 



KUNKHUL. 


About two miles below Hurdwar, upon the same side 
of the Ganges, is the town of Kunkhul, deriving no 
little sanctity from its proximity to that most sacred 
of places. The more wealthy and the higher castes 
of the Hindoos who visit Hurdwar usually encamp 
at Kunkhul, to avoid the tumult and other innumerahle 
annoyances inseparable from the concourse of Hindoos. 
Here too they can enjoy open space, and, with a 
little interest, gain admission to some beautiful gardens 
belonging to the temples. The town consists princi- 
pally of one broad handsome street, formed by a 
succession of showy fronts and highly decorated 
gateways, which, like those at Hurdwar, appear to be 
built more for the purpose of shutting out the mean 
and dirty hovels of the owners, than for the purposes 
of habitation. On either side of the street is a high 
terrace, for the erection of stalls at the festival ; these, 
together with balconies and arcaded galleries, project- 
ing from all parts of the buildings, afford excellent 
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accommodation to the spectators of the religious pro- 
cessions which parade the sunken road. 

The temples are numerous, but I am not aware that 
there are any of pai-dcular celebrity. That represented 
in the little vignette of this volume stands upon 
the Ganges bank in front of the madrissa, or 
ancient college; I was induced to sketch it, not 
only for the sake of its picturesque position, but 
also on account of the peculiar style of its pointed 
roof^ which I believe to be perfectly unique. I 
have never seen its like, or any thing resembliug its 
fonn, in India, and am somewhat at a loss to under- 
stand how the roof is supported, there being no jambs 
or buttresses to resist the lateral pressure, which, it is 
evident, from its concave form, must be very groat. 
It is constructed entirely of very small bricks, plas- 
tered over with white stucco, and oniaiueuted with 
mouldings and cornices of red sandstone. It has aj>pa- 
rently been a structure of much importance, but lias 
fallen into neglect and consequent decay : though an 
image of Krishna is still within, I believe, it is seldom 
or rrever used for devotional purposes. The lower 
cliaraber is encumbered with rubbish, and over-grown 
with rank moss, being, without doubt, a very /livourite 
haunt of the families of snakes, and lurking scorpions; 
while tire upper apartment, to which access is gained 
by a flight of decayed steps in the rear, has bectiine 
the privileged resort of bats and noisomo vampirro. 
Tho platform round ibis room has once been fcnci-ti 
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with a liaiulsoine balinitwclo of carved sionc, but few 
fvaymeiiis of it are now left. 

My -sketch of this temple was iitadu on the morninj* 
of one of those fresh and delicious days with which this 
part of the country is favored even in April. Having 
completed niy Uisk, I jumped upon my pony, who, 
plejisod to have been siiared the nsnid fomi of having Ids 
sen'juil in attendance, had been nibbling tho sprouting 
gmss upon the banks ; thou setting oil' in search of a 
now subject for my pencil, I wii-s galloping at a routul 
pace over the broken ground and ragged reimnuits of 
unli<piiiy, when I came suddenly upon u giouj) of 
natives, evideuily coufubulating upon matters of mo- 
ment and oxcitemoiu. Upon tho summit of a small 
kuoll, under the shadow of a gigantic peojilo tree, sat 
five well looking Brahmins face to face in a circle, 
cjtgaged in earnest discussion ; immediately at the fool 
of the tree stood a tall, and I fancied rather a graceful 
female, whom, though closely veiled, I should also 
liave guessed to be youthful, and by her side a man 
of no prejjosse'ssing figure or countenance, thick set, 
awkward, and in feature ugly and villanons. At a 
short distance from them, immediately witliout the 
circle formed by the wise men in conclave, stood a 
comely youth with downcast eye and abashed de- 
nreiuior, which betokened some cause for confusion, 
beyond his presence before the venerable Brahmins, or 
tho gaze of the crowd of spectators who had gathered 
aromid the group. He however appeared to reply to 
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the questions of his examiners \Yithout hesitation, 
although his voice was imsteady with emotion; imd 
there was an impetuosity of manner, mingled with 
occasional glances of hatred, contempt, and revenge, 
cast at the man who stood heside the female, which 
proved that his disquietude was not entirely on his 
own account. I enquired of the by-stauders the 
meaning of the scene, and was infonned that the 
Brahmins fonned a panehaiut, or coimcil of five, for 
the trial of the female, who, it appears, had excited the 
jealousy of her husband, the forbidding person who 
stood beside her. The youth was he who shared her 
suspicions, and the guilt of the parties having been 
pretty clearly established in the opinion of tlio Brah- 
mins, he was now giving evidence of the inhuuKUi 
conduct of the husband towards his wife. As ho pro- 
ceeded in his story, he recounted various acts of bar- 
barity on the part of the man, which moved the listeners 
to indignation and verbal abuse; to which however 
the husband only replied with loolis of hardy defiance. 
When the lad had finished his statement, he called 
witnesses, who proved his assertions, and he tlien look 
a most solemn oath of his and the woman’s innocence, 
and ho was immediately put to the test ol ordeal ; 
wliich consisted simply in requiring him to eat a 
handful of dry hiirley ; he })erfonned his task much to 
the satisfaction of his judges, and this was suiKcieiu to 
acquit him from any sort of jmnishment. 

The woman was then called upon to undergo tb« 
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same inode of trial, and with a ti’embling step^slie 
advanced to the council. She then by their desire 
uncovered her head, displaying a remarkably interest- 
decidedly handsome face, and winning the 
sympathy of all the by-standers by her modest and 
graceful behaviour. Many and fervent, I am certain, 
were the prayers put up in her behalf, to the effect 
that she might escape punishment by passing the 
ordeal. Wliether it is to be attributed to her nervous- 


ness and confusion, or whether indeed she was guilty 
while the boy was innocent, certain it is, that after 
having for a long time masticated the barley and made 
repeated efforts to swallow it, she found herself quite 
unable to accomplish it; and as her inability became 
apparent, her efforts grew less and less effectual, until 
at last, in utter despair, and overwhelmed with fear and 
shame, she sunk fainting upon the ground. Water 
was sprinkled upon her face, and she was made to 
drink a small quantity, after which she in a ineasuie 
revived; and then, being supported by two of the mul- 
titude, at a aamal given by the Brahmins, a hars-er 
stepped into the ring, and lock by lock cut from .ver 
head her splendid hair, which reached ahcc-^i. to cer 


feet ; havintr so done, he completed 
sharing her head: and tnen tee j: 



addressed ths mni 


avoid all crime, more sspectaiiy 
wotnaii was purlehed ; for tear t: 
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usually led to the evil, beauty. Hereupon die barber 
again stepped forsvard, and taking firoru tlie iiuplemeuls 
of his craft a small pair of sheai's, he dexterously 
applied them to the poor sufferer s face, and, ere she 
understood his intention, he had severed her nose from 
her face. A slight cry ot pain -escaped her, and 
gathering her white chuddar around her, she seated 
herself on the ginss, appai'ently overcome with faint- 
ness, occasioned by her acute mental and bodily suf- 
fering, and the rapid loss of blood wbicli followed the 
last operation. 

This is by no means an uncommon punishment 
for inconstancy in the western provinces of Hindostan. 
I have more than once seen it indicted ; and in one 
instance it was executed upon the wife of a groom 
in the service of one of my brother officers, when 
tliere was no proof of the charge, but only of trifling 
conduct. It is a most fallacious idea, which - appears 
to be generally received among Europeans, that the 
Hindoos are indifferent to the virtue of their country- 
women, or tliat they are unable to appreciate tiie 
ebanning e.xcellence of modesty. I will venture to 
affirm, without fear of controdiclion from those who 
have had sufficient opportunities of forming a /air 
judgment, that except among those classes where the 
females are bom to dishoaom*, there are none amotig 
civilized nations more scrujiulously delicate iti th>‘>e 
matters than are the much libelled Hindoos; and 
more especially the liighcr castes of them, If it he 
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suggested tliat the shameless indecencies of mtuiy 
of their religious rites argue a depravity of dmu 
minds, I can ivith conadence declare that this is 
disproved by experience. That these revolung doc- 
trines spring a-om utter pollution of heart and raau- 
uers is manifest, hut it maybe daily seen that their 
observance of them is performed in complete simpli- 
city. It does not appear to enter their heads that 
there is anything like indecency in ivhat has from 
childhood been taught them as part of their religion. 
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The Himala Mouxiiains ate so called Horn tlie ever- 
lasting snows witli which they are crowned ; the word 
signifying “ palace of snow they arc otherwise 
named hy the natives Himla, Himadri, or Hiniachi), 
the sense of eacli being nearly the same. The moat 
romantic descriptions which could be lavished upon 
their beauties, the most powerful pictures of Ujo j)oet 
or the ai'tist, must tall short of anything like Jthe truth, 
in attempting to convey an idea of tlie stupendous and 
almost supernatural woudex^s of these sublime regions. 
The pen in the hand of an ordinary waiter is utterly 
iuadctprate, is at once laid aside as soon as the wish 
to describe has been formed; tlw brnsh even ol a 
skilful artist is almost as useless ; tire highest ilights of 
the imagination are miequal to the grand reality. 'I’o 
see, alone, is to appreciate the magnificout splendour ot 
the scenery ; even memory fails to retain it ; for again 
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and again, after having beheld, ^YO are astonished, 
when we return, to find the interminable range still 
more and more gigantic, more and more varied in 
richness of the beautiful and the picturesque. 

The plate represents a view of the great cone and the 
peaks of Jumnoutri, as seen from the neighbourhood 
of Budrajh, upon the banks of a small stream tributary 
to the Jumna. Viewed from this spot, the great cone, 
which may be recognized by its peculiarly regular 
ligure, appeal's to be almost in contact with Jumnouti'i 
pealcs, and to the eastward of them ; while in truth it 
is full fifteen miles distant to the northward. 

• In Jumnoutri, as the name implies, the sacred Jum- 
na has its source, and here the infant stream, which, near 
its junction with the Ganges, is from two to three 
thousand yards in breadth, ripples through a narrow 
channel over which a man may stride. The spot at 
which it issues from the snow, under an enormous 
cavern of icicles, is about seventeen thousand feet 
above die level of the sea. The mountain has three 
peaks, which, from their lateral position, in the drawing 
are not distinctly visible : of these the centre is the 
highest, and is computed 25,500 feet above the level 
of the sea. The aspect of the mountain upon the 
nordi and south sides differs wonderfully; on the 
south it is comparatively shelving, and is clothed with 
wood to the height of eleven thousand feet, while on 
the north it is rugged, barren, and precipitous ; not 
even a shrub is found at a greater altitude than nine or 
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ten thousand feet above the level of the sea. The for- 
mation is gneiss, intersected with beds of guauite, and 
no volcanic matter Avhatever is found, though several 
travellers have discovered perfect ammonites (not sal- 
gium stones) in the neighbourhood of the hot springs; 
they are common at the height of ten thousand feet. 
The rdllage of Jumnontri is on the banks of the river, 
, close to a number of these springs, and is considered a 
spot of remarkable sanctity ; Hindoos who perform the 
pilgrimage from the low countries being themselves 
almost deified after tire adventure. The temples .aro 
insignificant. From this place tiro river becomes some- 
what more important, and gathering force at every val- 
ley, dashes down its jrrecipitous channel, leading a 
most zig-zag coui’se, until it unites its waters wiili the 
Tansa ; whence, rolling down a vast volume of wiiter, it 
soon bursts upon the plain of the Dhoon, on the bor- 
dei's of the great forest, where the Emperor Sliah 
Jehan, about two hundred years ago, built a magnifi- 
cent sporting residence, for the ])urposo of pursuing 
the wild elephants, tigers, and the wdiole world of 
natures, who here find hiding places. 

The great cone is more thtm twenty-ono thousaml 
feet in height above the level of the sea ; in (he ra- 
vines upon its sides are the springs which, aecunm- 
lating at one point, fonn the river Tansa, one of tiie 
laig&st stmams within the raoimtains, and colebmicd 
for its magnificent falls, one of wliicli is one hundrul 
and eighty feet perjreudicuUir, without interrupiioii, 
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i!u‘.t ere tiie \\;vtcr readies tiu* boltom, more timu iuiif 
of it ascoiulii in \apour, and fiunibhes conlinunl mois- 
ture to the luxuriant vegclalion uvound. Along the 
banks of this liicrare a race of Hindoos, who, like 
the Parsecs, •worship the sun; tiie deiuut among 
them will on no account tasto food while the oih is 
above the horizon, and many arc found who refuse 
to aoat ihemsehcs during the day, while the sun is 
visible, which, during all the sunmur months, is from 
his rising until his setting, this season being cloudy. 

It is common in these jiaiLs for the women to lie 
blessed with a plurality of husbands ; some of them 
have us many us six or seven. When a woman htus 
been fortunate enough to gain one who is comparatively 
opulent, she is sure to attract a largo mmiber of suitors, 
since she regulates her husband's household, and dis- 
poses of his wealth at her ple.isure ; it is said, that she 
will often ])ut her well-to-do loid and master upon 
short commons, while she heaps favour upon the 
poorest, if they respectively deserve such treatment. 
Thu men appeiu: to be as devoted and submissive as 
the wives are imjicriousj for at festivals, and on other 
public occasions, it is usual for the women to take the 
lead, followed by their pioper retinue of husbands, who 
take precedence enthely at her good will and pleasure ; 
and it is not at all an unusual thing for a wife to send 
tlvrce or four of her husbands oft' in difteront directions 
a few weeks' journey, either to sell or purchase sheep 
and goats, to seek for her some coveted trcasui-e, or to 
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perform a pilgrimage for her sate ; aU whicl. ardaoae 
dute .are for the most part, reUgiousIy perfonoed, 
Without strife or jealousy. 


THE STORY OF NEEL KHOAR AKD HER FIVE 
HUSBANDS 

is related by the Paharns (mountaiueers) with a hope, 
perhaps, that it may liave a tendency to check ail ob- 
streperous conduct, on the part of the husbands, to- 
wards the common wife, or revengeful behaviour to one 
another. It is to this effect. 

A woman of great beauty, named Neel Khoar, 
having sufficient wit to select and retain her Jiusbands 
ivith proper discretion and kindness, liad already taken 
unto herself three, when she was courted by two 
youths, who were considered the Jiandsomest men in 
the village. One was wealtliy, and the other had only 
his beauty to recommend him. She accepted both, 
arid preferred to the head of her household the youth 
who had so greatly increased her comforts, by bringing 
to her all the contents of his treasury. The other, 
who, even in beauty, could not vie with bus rival, was 
made, for a while, the drudge of the family ; but being 
used to such menial offices, ho peiibnncd cheerfully 
all that In's mistress imposed upon him, an<l consideri d 
hiraself fortunate in thus obtaining an oceasioital .'‘■tntk 
and token of her approval. 

Whetlier it wtis the ell'cct of this submi^ive be- 
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perform a pilgrimage for her sake ; all which arduous 
duties are, for the most part, religiously performed, 
without strife or jealousy. 

THE STORY OE NEEL KHOAU AND HER i'lVK 
HUSBANDS 

is related by the Paharris (mountaineers) with a hope, 
perhaps, that it may have a tendency to check all ob- 
streperous conduct, on the part of the husbands, to- 
wards the common wife, or revengeful behaviour to one 
another. It is to this effect. 

A woman of great beauty, named Neel Khoai', 
having sufficient wit to select and retain her husbands 
mth proper discretion and kindness, hud already taken 
unto herself three, when she was courted by two 
youths, who were considered the handsomest meu in 
the village. One was wealthy, and the other had only 
his beauty to recommend him. She accepted both, 
and ])referred to the head of her household the youth 
who had so greatly increased her comforts, by bringing 
to her all the contents of his ireusuvy. The other, 
who, even in beauty, could uot vie with his rival, rras 
n>ade, for a while, the drudge of the family; but being 
used to sucb menial offices, be performed cheerfully 
all that his mistress imposed upon him, atul considered 
himself fortunate in thus obuiining an occasional smile 
and token of her approval. 

Whether it was the elfcci of this submhaive be- 
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haviouv on the part of the youth, or of other good 
qualities which the wife found in him, certain it is, 
that he daily increased in favour with her, and was 
advanced from his pitiable situation to something 
more like comfort; and otliers of the family were made 
to do his bidding, while his comely person was set off 
by handsome apparel and ornaments. The secret in- 
fluence which had gained him this distinction con- 
tinued to operate with still greater force, until it was 
evident that the wife had no will but his pleasure, no 
pleasure but his will, and she hesitated not to heap 
upon him every possible mark of her affection, with- 
out regard to expense, or a thought concerning her 
other wedded loves. 

As would certainly be the case with ‘any other man 
under such cncum stances, the favourite became in- 
tolerably conceited, overbearing to his fellow husbands, 
and solely engiussed by his passion for the all-loving 
and. beloved queen of his heart. In luxury and sloth, 
the infatuated pair passed tlie time away, while the 
other men were made to slave for their support, and 
the encouragement of their excesses. 

Unused to such indulgences, hitherto humble and 
poor, the new favourite was lost in the intoxication 
of pleasure, his heart was abandoned to pride and 
selfishness, while every kindly virtue lay dormant. 
Yet, when the hours of excitement ceased to flush 
his senses, and fresh pleasures of dissipation failed 
to bud, in his heart he could not but feel conscious 
Y 
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of the utter inanity of his fancied happiness, and 
he lamented, ivliile he had not strength to grapple 
^Yith, the dark passions which were coiling themselves 
around Ins throbbing heart. The momentary ])re- 
sence of such images left clouds of sadness lingering 
upon that fine brow where hitherto peaceful content 
alone had rested, and this unwonted gloom, though 
only occasional, failed not to attract the notice of the 
m*fe. Her first smile soon became unable to dispel 
it, and fearful of evil she sought an explanation of 
the change, but was quite unable to comprehend the 
half-confessed reasons alleged by the husband, and 
taxed him with gr'owing indifierence. At first, with 
tenderness he combatted the idea, hut finding his 
assurances fail of consiction, ho at lengtli ceased to 
reply to her continual enquiries about his melan- 
choly, and from that moment the woman’s aflecliou 
was turned from him. 

The favourite soon became aware of his changed 
position, for tlie same breath which poured the accent 
of querulous complaint and unkindness on his ear 
bore the soft munnur of tendcniesa to the revived 
senses of his former rival. The gifts, fond tokens of 
the woman’s love, were one by one resumed and 
bestowed upon his rej)laccd enemy, who already began 
to Yclaliate the iudigniucs which he had sulVercd v,hile 
out of power; the especial luxuries of the fullen lord 
wore all appropriated to enhance ihu love of hit haled 
opponent, jmd not without contenqnuous smiles and 
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many a bivu'r Tho ilcuiDiis of joakussy anti lo- 

vciigo grew largo wiUun Uiu syisl of tho alimetl hiS"* 
baiitl, .and vowing in his lusul u terrible retribution In- 
retired from the Imt. 

He sought Uu: hiiUlcn xetreats of a lojiclv \al!ov, 
whose casting liimssdf isjtuu Use ground ho rcttiaitied 
fur a linio in an a^onv of silent le.ir.t; tsistil alas! ll.iciv 

w' ' 

rage, onu-ristg his soul atsow, cNpeUed rcissorse. 
^tarlhsg to his feet, ho cried aloud its fien/.icd pa- .don, 

'• Aye, thus shall it he — ami then, collecting all the 
s))viils, rU Is.'ejlen to join iny brother its his hlotaly 
trade.'’ 

In Use dead of night, when the whole village lay 
bisried in prtifonntl sleep, the enraged csist-stir, haviisg 
oiletl his petaou from head to foot, ihu belter to elude 
capture, secretly nitbdros-.- Use screen from tbo door 
of the fasssily hut, and havijsg in hia htntd ;i knife 
and ti cujs coisudning a powerful vitriol, with csnitious 
aie.iltli ho entered tho lowly ap;utnieiit. Fora moment 
he paused over the churpahi upois which his vielims 
lay, and then, muttering deep curses between his teeth, 
he dashed tho contents of the cup into the face of his 
rival, and raising his exlemled arm ho wtis about to 
sUib Neel Khoar to the heart; when, alarmed by the 
shrieks of her agoniited companion, she started to her 
feet, and with surprising strength ;md courage closed 
upon her assailant, and succeeded in keojjiiig off tiie 
knife until the neighbours came to her lessislunee and 
rescued her. 

V O 
X 
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of the utter inanity of his fancied happiness, and 
he lamented, -wMle he had not strengtli to grapple 
with, the dark passions which were coiling themselves 
around liis throbbing heart. The momentary pre- 
sence of such images left clouds of sadness lingering 
upon that fine brow where hitherto peaceful content 
alone had rested, and this unwonted gloom, though 
only occasional, failed not to attract the notice of the 
wife. Her first smile soon became unable to dispel 
it, and fearful of evil she sought an explanation of 
the change, hut was quite unable to comprehend the 
half-confessed reasons alleged by the husband, and 
taxed him with growing indifference. At first, with 
tenderness he combatted the idea, but finding his 
assurances fail of connetion, he at lengili ceased to 
reply to her continual enquiries about his melan- 
choly, and from that moment the woman's aifection 
was turned from him. 

The favourite soon became aware of his changed 
position, for the same breath which poured the accent 
of querulous complaint and unkiiulness on his ear 
bore the soft raunnur of teudeniess to tiro revived 
senses of his former rival. The gifts, fond tokens of 
the woman’s love, were one by one resumed and 
be.slowed upon his replaced enemy, why already begmi 
to retaliate the indignities whicli iio hud .snlTered while 
out of power; the csjrecial luxuries of the fallen lord 
wore all appropriated to enhance tiro love of his hated 
opponent, and nut without coutourptuous ainika and 
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many a bitter jest. Tbe deraoriH of jealoiwy and re- 
venge grew large mtbin the soul of the abused hus- 
band, and vowing in bis heart a terrible retribution lie 
retired from the hut. 

He sought the hidden retreats of a lonely vallf-'y; 
where casting himself uj/on the ground he remaineij 
for a time in an agony of silent tears; until alajl bhudt 
mge, entering his soul anev/, exj.elled rei/n;/ ,e. 
Starting to his fe=:, he cried aloud in frenzle^l pasuon, 
'• Aye. thus :hali it be — and then, ft^jile'.-ling ail tbe- 
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The beauty of his rival was for ever destroyed, 
and finding that his once beloved wife had escaped his 
villany, his heart relented, and he expressed the fullest 
contrition for the crime ; but Neel Khoar would noj 
forgive him, and entreated her husbands to carry him 
forth and cast him headlong down the catiunct; which 
possibly they would speedily have executed had they 
not been withheld by the villagers. 

" It must not be,” said an aged Sanias (a class of 
religious devotees) ; “he shall not die. Did the Sanias 
of old destroy the elephant when he turned against the 
life of his protector, or did he not rather re-transform 
him into a mouse as a more lasting punishment for liis 
treachery ? " 

Neel Khoar, having listened to the words of this 
wise devotee, became appeased, and her curiosity being 
excited, she requested that he would favour her with 
a recital of the story concerning that ancient Sanias 
and the elephant, in order that she might be able to 
judge what sort of punishment she could best awmd 
to the culprit. Then tlie old man, delighting to re- 
count the wisdom and the good deeds of one of liis 
own tribe, seated himself in tlie midst of them, and 
thus told 

THE EAllim OF THE MOOSE .VXD THE SAXtAS. 

“ You have jUI of you lieard of the celebrated town 
and temples of Saniaskotta in llmigpuor. That 
sacred place derives its tiame from the hero of 
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,ory,.'liowasaSaniasof high repute, a men-. 

man, and a powerful worker of mmiclcs. 

Before .1 proceed with iny tale, I shall hifonu > 
it happened tliat the place was thus uatued aU-. r 
Sanias, in order tliat you may he seusihlc of hi-, 
eeding sanctity. After a life of rigid devotion t« h'.'> 
gion, and of the severest penance and pilgrimu'gv, 
s holy Sanias suddenly withdrew from the wotlu, 
d none were informed of the time or manner of 


3 depai’ture. Hundreds of years afterwards hoA- 
er, when only the tradition of his holiness remainul. 
happened that a raja of the place was huildiug ti'-w 
'orks upon the fort; and while digging the fouudatii.’!!, 
he workmen were suddenly suipmsed by a loud ouiurv 
rom beneath the solid earth; and on looking narrowlv 
at the spot whence they had withdrawn their 
they found marks of blood, and seeing the earth umve. 


and hearing the voice continue its complaint, liity 
cleared the spot and found that they had wounded the 
head of a man \Yho was lying in die earth. I'isis 
proved to be the very Sanias, who hundreds of veur; 


before had lived above ground at that place ; 


al 


the intervening years he had spent in meditation 
and sim so much was he hent upon the mysteries < 
his own thoughts, that instead of desiring m see tl 
dayhght, he requested the workmen to cover him r 
ag^nn. . He was immediately obeyed, and instead 
mldmg the new fortifications, the raja ordered ■ 
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tbe house of mendicants' and other religious buildings, 
which to this day bear the name of Saniaskoita. 

“ Now it was during the lifetime of this extraordi- 
nary saint that the circumstances of my tale occun’ed. 
That reverend man was one moraing, soon after sun- 
rise, seated upon the earth under the broad spreading 
shade of a superb tannmnd tree, around the trunk of 
which he had built his hut; and while he was rumi- 
nating upon the fmits of his own wisdom, and i)re- 
paring spiritual food for his daily disciples, a little 
mouse, mangled and almost dead, fell before him 
from the talons of a kite, who, having earned him into ^ 
the tree, was about to devour him. ' Behold,' cried 
tlie good man, ‘ even the smallest and poorest of God's 
creatures are worthy of our sympathy and ])rotection ; 
what shall I do to comfort this poor mouse?’ Then 
taking up the miserable little animal, he caressed it, 
and took so much care of it, that in a few minutes it 
began to revive ; then he gave it rice to eat, and .soon 
restored it to its full strength and sleekness. In 
gratitude for these fond services, the mouse became 
exceedingly well attached to the Santas, and felt that, 
in return for so much kindness, he was ready at anv 
time to lay down his life for In's boiielactor; and 
would on no account dejtart from him, but continued 
daily to ptuluke of bis rice, and to receive other murk'* 
of his favor. 

“It happened that, upon one occasion, wliile the 
mouse was playing about hi.s patron’s cottagi’, a hifge 
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and very ferocious black cat caine prowling by, who, 
perceiving tlie mouse, was preparing to spring upon 
and devom' that poor little animal. By good ■ fortune, 
however, the Sanias was seated reading in front of his 
door, and quickly discovered the jeopardy of his 
favorite. His heart was immediately enlarged with 
compassion, and in order to rescue die mouse he in a 
moment of time transformed liim into a cat superior 
in size and strength to his enemy; so that the black 
cat becoming terribly alarmed remained not to con- 
template this wonderful transfiguration, but fled in the 
fear of annihilation. 

“ Exulting in his increased bulk and newly acquired 
strength, and sensible of the great peril from which 
the Sanias had rescued him, the cat failed not to 
exhibit an increased degree of aflectiou towards his 
protector, and the Sanias in return showed that he re- 
garded the animal with fondness, as a signal mark of 
liis power and skill. Thus when he beheld the cat 
exposed to danger by die attack of a fierce dog, he 
hesitated not to repeat his spell, and at once changed 
him into a larger and more powerful dog than the 
assailant, and by this means was he a second time 
delivered by the Sanias from threatening destruction. 
Not very long after this new instance of the devout 
man’s supernatural power and his benevolence of 
heart, the dog was attacked by a fierce bulSilo, and the 
Sanias again befriended him, as he had done before, by 
converting him into a beast of the same genus, but 
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of more formidable appearance, so tlrat his antagonist 
again fled in fear of Mm. And again for the same 
reason did the Sanias transfomi the buflalo into a 
rhinoceros, and the rhinoceros into an elephant. 

“Then the elephant became over elated at theextin- 
ordinary good fortune which had befallen him, in 
being changed from so wealc and helples.s a creatine 
as a mouse into an elephant of incomparable strength, 
and thus rejoicing in his newly-acquired might, lie 
\Yandered to and fro, displaying his teiTible prowess 
in various acts of mischief and devastation, until the 
neighbours, becoming fearful as well as angry, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Who is this elephant, that he should thu.s 
lay waste our gardens and vineyards, and destroy our 
cattle ? Is he not the miserable mouse whose life the 
Sanias saved again and again, and now his usur])cd 
and unnatural strength is turned against Iii-s friends ? 
What manner of elephant is he ? Truly his ingiuti- 
tude deserves a severe chastisement ; let us destroy 
him.' 

“ Then the elephant hecamo greatly distressed. ‘ Is 
it thus ?’ .said he within himself. ‘ Then as long .is 
that Sanias continues to breathe, he will relate llu- 
story of my former iu.siguificauce, and how I have 
been exulted to my present might from the pitiabh; 
condition of a dying mouse. This igmimiuy shall no 
longer cleave to me. The vile Sutiias shall die, and 
with him will ]ievish the history of my altered slate.' 
Having come to this abominable deienninuiiun, Cur 
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ungi-ateful elephant rushed upon his benefactor, and 
would have torn him to pieces in an instant j but 
the holy man, knowing by virtue of his piety and 
by divine intuition, the evil machinations which had 
sprung up in the heart of the elephant, by one blight- 
ing glance of his eye, paralysed the limbs of that 
monstrous brute, and then, pronouncing a word or two 
of jddoo, and spirting a few drops of water in his 
face, he immediately re-transformed him into a mouse ; 
being convinced that the degradation to his former 
insignificance would prove a much more severe pu- 
nishment than annihilation could ever be. 

“Now, my daughter, follow the example of the 
wise Sanias ; you have been pleased to raise this 
ingrate horn poverty and abject nothingness to the 
favour of your love and the enjoyment of all which 
your wealth could bestow upon him. How has he 
requited your affection? Now make him the laugh- 
ing-stock of the world, and the mark of his own 
bitter hatred and contempt, by casting him back upon 
his original littlenesi” 


Neel Khoar could not but admire the advice of the 
Sanias, and having ordered the culprit to be stripped 
of all which he possessed, she had him branded on 
the cheeks with a mark of infamy, and turned him 
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adrift upoa the wide world. “ For,” sai( 
thief in scaling a wall should fall to the 
have his hack broken, does ho merit our < 
our reproof ? ’’ 


THE ESIJ. 
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